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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a constructive  criti- 
cism of  the  coastal  zone  damage  survey  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  With  this  general  goal 
in  mind,  we  examine  in  this  report  the  methods  of  data  collection, 
coding  of  this  data  and  discuss  the  methods  of  summarizing  the 
data  in  a form  which  is  convenient,  yet  comprehensive. 

We  turn  first  to  the  data  collection  procedure.  The  primary 
aim  was  to  obtain  a census  of  all  residents  of  shoreline  property 
within  each  of  several  counties.  A prelist  of  these  properties  was 
obtained  from  county  records  and  a questionnaire  mailed  to  every 
household  (with  Huron  County  as  an  exception).  Though  certain  errors 
were  found  to  exist  on  the  prelist  (several  respondents  indicated 
that  they  were  not  in  the  target  population)  the  magnitude  of  this 
error  is  not  known  but  believed  to  be  small.  More  substantive  errors 
were  found  in  the  basic  instrument,  i..e. , the  questionnaire  form. 

Our  criticism  and  recommendations  on  how  the  questionnaire  should  be 
modified  along  with  coding  procedures  are  discussed  in  Section  2.  In 
addition  to  the  mailed  questionnaire,  personal  interviews  of  both  a 
sample  of  respondents  and  non-respondents  were  conducted  using  a second 
"interview"  form.  Suggested  Improvements  for  the  collection  of  this 
data  are  also  discussed  in  Section  2.  Criticism,  in  this  case,  cen- 
ters on  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  questions  of  the  "Interview" 
and  questionnaire  forms. 

A final  independent  source  of  data  was  obtained  from  assessment 
rolls  and  real  estate  appraisals.  This  data,  though  useful  in  as- 
sessing the  relative  magnitudes  of  numbers  generated  through  the 
questionnaire  format,  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive as  a basis  for  substantive  conclusions. 

Though  we  are  aware  of  a number  of  arguments  (based  on  both 
social  and  political  concerns)  for  attempting  a census  as  the  pri- 
mary mode  of  data  collection,  we  believe  that  a sampling  plan  would 
be  a more  efficient  procedure.  This  plan  is  described  in  Section 
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9 and  is,  in  brief,  a census  in  the  case  of  "small"  rural  counties 
while  a sampling  procedure  is  advocated  for  larger  counties.  Our  ar- 
gument for  using  this  sampling  plan  is  simply  economic.  That  is, 
more  information,  of  comparable  quality  (as  judged  from  the  decision 
makers  perspective),  may  be  obtained  for  fewer  dollars. 

Both  a criticism  of  the  proposed  descriptive  measures  for  sum- 
marizing the  data  and  our  recommendations  on  how  this  may  be  done 
effectively  are  given  in  Sections  3,  4,  and  5.  The  first  two  sec- 
tions deal,  indirectly,  with  the  question  of  summarizing  the  observed 
data  while  the  final  section  treats  the  question  of  outliers. 

Clearly,  of  primary  concern  is  the  quality  of  the  raw  data  and  hence 
the  ordering  of  these  sections  does  not  imply  differing  levels  of 
importance.  A comparison  between  interview  and  questionnaire  results 
is  given  in  Section  6 based  on  the  data  for  Muskegon  County.  This 
is  followed  by  a comparison,  again  based  on  data  drawn  from  this 
same  county,  between  nonrespondents  and  respondents  to  the  question- 
naire. 

The  methodology  necessary  to  extrapolate  the  evaluation  of 
the  expanded  totals  to  the  ent ire  county  based  on  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  Is  provided  in  several  sections.  Section  8 treats 
the  problem  of  projecting  total  damage,  total  coat  (damage  plus  cost 
of  protection) , bluff  lost,  and  beach  lost  at  the  reach  level  for 
each  of  the  six  counties  surveyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Sections  10 
and  11  discuss  the  methodology  that  would  be  used  to  haindle  similar 
problems  of  prediction  if  the  recommended  sampling  proposal  is  used. 

Finally,  our  results  and  conclusions  are  su—nrlaed  in  Section 
13.  In  view  of  the  length  of  this  report,  direct  reference  to  this 
section  may  provide  a more  appropriate  roadmap  for  the  reader  inter- 
ested In  only  specific  details  of  our  study. 
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1 1 MAILED  QUESTIONNAIRE 

There  were  problems  of  interpretation  when  a respondent  answered 
both  A2a,  b and  A2c,  d.  A possible  means  for  clearing  up  such  diffi- 
culties is  to  change  the  questions  to  something  like  the  following: 

How  many  distinct  properties  do  you  own,  which  front  on  the  lake? 

What  is  the  length  of  your  shoreline  frontage? 

(Total  or  by  separate  properties??) 

How  many  feet  back  from  the  present  shoreline  does  your  property 
extend?  (By  separate  properties??) 

How  many  distinct  properties  in  the  lake  area  do  you  own,  which 
do  not  front  on  the  1.  ke’’ 

For  your  properties  which  do  not  front  on  the  lake,  how  far  from 
the  lake  is  your  property  line  at  the  nearest  point?  (by 
separate  properties7) 

What  is  the  approximate  size  of  your  property;  that  is,  how  many 

feet  does  it  measure  each  way?  feet  by  feet. 

(By  separate  properties?  Indicate  which  is  frontage  and  which 
is  depth,  to  assure  correspondence  with  frontage  question 
above??) 

If  you  only  include  in  the  study  properties  which  front  on  the 
lake,  you  may  wish  to  ensure  that  property  owners  respond  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  only  in  regard  to  their  lake  front  property: 

Please  complete  the  rest  of  the  questionnaire  regarding  only 
property  which  fronts  on  the  lake.  If  you  own  no  lakefront 
property,  please  skip  to  page  8. 

In  question  A6a,  Information  is  lost  by  coding  different  dwelling 
structures  on  the  property  as  separate  variebles.  Information  would 
be  retained  by  coding  the  responses  as  a single  variable  with  classi- 
fications such  as:  one  house,  tw  houses,  house  and  mobile  home, 

cottage  and  mobile  home,  one  mobile  home,  two  mobile  homes,  etc. 

Also,  for  all  questions,  make  it  clear  that  if  more  space  is 
needed,  an  additional  shee'  iriy  be  enclosed  giving  the  additional 
information  (such  as  additional  dwelling  units,  if  more  than  three). 

The  same  sort  of  los.  of  information  exists  in  the  present 
method  of  coding  A6b  and  A6c.  Perhaps  A6a-A6c  could  be  coded  to- 
gether as  one  variable,  such  as:  one  house,  1,  seasonal;  one  house, 

1,  permanent;  one  house,  1,  seasonal  and  income;  etc.,  where  the 
number  Indicates  the  number  cf  dwe'llng  units  in  the  structure  it 
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follows . 

What  we  would  like  is  that  all  categorical  variables  such  as 
A6a-A6c  be  coded  in  a mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive  manner.  That 
is,  any  individual  case  belongs  to  only  one  level  of  the  variable 
a>  d the  levels  of  the  variable  cover  all  possible  cases.  Tiiis 
should  be  done  in  such  a way  that  no  useful  1> ’formation  is  lost  (such 
as  number  and  type  of  dwellings  on  each  prope  ty) - 

For  all  questions,  make  it  difficult  for  a respondent  not  to 
answer  a question.  Prior  formulation  of  the  question  will  make  it 
much  easier  to  distinguish  between  missing  values,  those  with  answers 
f zero,  and  those  unable  to  answer  the  question.  Example: 

A8.  What  would  you  estimate  the  market  value  of  your  property 
to  be  if  normal  lake  levels  were  to  return? 

□ I estimate  the  market  value  would  be  $ . 

□ I am  unable  to  make  an  estimate. 

(Upon  what  is  the  estimate  based?  If  unable  to  make  an 
estimate,  why  not?) 

Approximately  forty  people  answered  yes  t question  A9  but  did 
not  bother  to  answer  any  of  question  B2  or  the  cost  portions  of  B4 
(damage  costs  and  cost  of  protective  actions).  Whai  is  th<  reason 
'or  this  discrepancy? 

Question  B2  involves  estimates  of  flood  and  erosion  damage. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  no  damage  and  inability 
to  estimate  damage.  For  example,  the  different  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion could  have  the  following  form: 

a.  Structure  and  contents  of  residence 
Flooding  due  to  high  lake  levels 

G No  damage . 

G $ worth  of  damage. 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  damage. 
Erosion  of  shoreline 

□ No  damage. 

Q $ worth  of  d mag  - 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  damage. 


For  questions  B4a,  b,  and  c try  to  make  the  questions  so  that 
people  who  answer  one  answer  all  of  these.  For  Instance,  In  Muskegon 
County,  why  did  seven  people  answer  Action  3,  while  21  estimated  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  for  Action  3?  This  seems  odd  since  there  is 
consistency  between  those  who  answered  Actions  1 and  2 and  those  who 
answered  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  Actions  1 and  2. 

For  question  BS,  increase  the  number  of  possible  responses  to 
correspond  with  the  present  coding  format,  so  that  people's  answers 
fall  into  mutually  exclusive  categories.  If  these  mutually  exclusive 
categories  appear  on  the  questionnaire,  then  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
when  interpreting  the  number  of  respondents  in  each  category  whether 
or  not  the  respondents  all  knew  they  could  check  all  appropriate  cate- 
gories(whii.h  is  the  case  as  the  question  is  currently  stated). 

In  questions  C7,  C8,  and  05  include  "since  Labor  Day,  1972"  in 
the  formulation  of  the  question  (or  whatever  the  period  of  interest 
is) . 

In  the  questions  dealing  with  danger  of  flooding  and  danger  of 
erosion,  make  it  difficult  for  a respondent  not  to  answer  a question. 
For  example: 

Dl.  What  is  the  approximate  height  of  the  bluff  or  embankment 
above  the  existing  /ater  level? 

□ There  is  no  bluff. 

□ I estimate  distance  "A"  above  to  be  feet. 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  distance  "A"  above. 

D3.  What  is  the  depth  oi  bluff  loss  due  to  erosion  since  Labor 
Day,  1972? 

□ There  is  no  bl >ff. 

C No  bluff  loss . 

□ I estiamte  distance  "C"  above  to  be  feet. 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  depth  of  bluff  loss  due 
to  erosion. 

Our  reason  for  including  the  possible  response  "there  is  no  bluff,” 
is  to  allow  for  people  who  do  not  believe  they  have  a bluff  and  might 
otherwise  skip  these  questions. 
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In  regard  to  questions  B4  and  Elt  exclude  flood  insurance  as 
a type  of  protective  action  that  could  be  taken.  An  enlarged  ques- 
tion regarding  flood  Insurance  was  listed  previously.  See  recoonenda- 
tions  regarding  protective  actions  under  personal  interview  sugges- 
tions. 


1.2  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Again,  with  the  current  form,  it  is  lnpossible  on  many  questions 
to  distinguish  between  missing  and  zero  values.  The  questions  should 
be  phrased  so  as  to  distinguish  between  zero  values,  inability  to 
give  a figure  and  skipping  of  the  question. 

After  question  8,  it  should  be  asked  whether  the  respondent  is 
filling  out  the  rest  of  the  questionnaire  with  respect  to  all 
housing  units  on  the  property  or  just  one.  With  regard  to  question 
10  and  other  similar  questions,  if  you  are  Interested  not  only  in 
the  building  in  which  they  live  (i.e.,  also  Interested  in  those 
they  own  but  rent  or  are  at  present  unoccupied) , then  this  question 
should  be  restated.  Also,  allow  for  the  possibility  that  there  is 
no  house  on  the  property  (since  you  ask  the  Interviewer  to  put  one 
housing  unit  per  interview  form,  this  is  appropriate).  For  example, 
the  question  could  be  worded  this  way: 

What  is  the  total  square  footage  of  this  dwelling? 

□ There  is  no  dwelling  on  this  property. 

□ square  feet  is  the  total  square  footage. 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  total  square  footage 
of  this  dwelling. 

Is  the  comment  "if  you  don't  know  go  to  questions  11  and  12" 
appropriate  after  question  10?  We  suggest  eliminating  this  comment 

If  a separate  interview  form  is  filled  out  for  each  dwelling  ot 
a property,  make  sure  tint  responses  not  dealing  specifically  with 
the  dwelling  are  not  dup. ica.nl.  All  of  these  responses  should  hav^ 
the  same  case  number  so  that  this  mistake  could  not  happen.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  a special  variable  for  the  dwellings  (with  no  pre-set 
upper  limit  such  as  three,  in  case  there  are  more  than  three  dwellings 
on  a property).  Also,  see  the  discussion  of  questions  A6a-A6c  on 
the  mailed  questionnaire  concerning  the  loss  of  Information  when 
related  variables  are  coded  separately. 

The  following  version  of  question  11  is  an  example  of  wording 
the  question  so  as  to  distinguish  between  those  unable  to  estimate 
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a value  and  those  who  skip  the  question. 

11.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  dwelling? 

□ There  is  no  dwelling  unit  on  this  property. 

a)  O The  length  of  the  dwelling  is  feet. 

□ I am  unable  to  es  imate  the  length  of  the  dwelling 

b)  □ The  width  of  i he  dwelling  is  feet. 

□ I .’in  unable  to  estivate  the  width  of  the  dwelling. 

After  question  12.  ask  whether  each  floor  has  the  same  dimension 
Variable  407  gives  an  inappropriate  value  for  square  footage  if  this 
is  not  the  case. 

In  question  1$,  does  "rented  by  you"  mean  that  the  respondent 
owns  the  property  and  rents  it  to  soveone  else  or  that  the  respondent 
lives  on  the  property  and  rents  it  from  soveone  else?  This  makes 
a difference.  A tenant  may  be  more  (or  less?)  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage  and  loss  due  to  erosion  and  flooding*  Also,  later  on 
in  the  questionnaire,  it  may  be  r hat  expenditures  for  damage  and  pro- 
tective actions  were  primarily  made  by  the  owner,  so  that  if  the 
renter  answers  a biased  view  of  the  situation  may  be  given  (biased 
up  or  down?). 

What  happened  if,  when  going  out  for  the  interview,  the  inter- 
viewer found  a tenant  rather  than  the  owner?  If  you  get  the  tenant's 
responses,  this  should  be  carefully  noted,  possibly  with  a special 
variable.  A question  such  as  the  following  would  help  to  classify 
the  type  of  respondent  (if  you  allow  tenants  to  collate  question- 
naires) : 

Check  the  response  below  which  best  describes  your  situation: 

□ I own  the  property  and  live  In  this  dwelling  year 
round . 

□ I own  the  property  and  live  in  this  dwelling  on  a 
seasonal  ba  is  and  it  is  unoccupied  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

□ I own  this  property  and  live  in  this  dwelling  on 

a seasonal  basis  and  rent  it  the  rest  of  the  year. 

□ I own  this  prot  er : y and  rent  this  dwelling  on  a 
seasonal  basis  and  it  is  unoccupied  the  rest  of 
the  year. 
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O I own  this  property  and  rent  this  dwelling  year 
round. 

□ 1 rent  this  dwelling  from  the  owner  and  live  in  it 
year  round. 

□ I rent  this  dwelling  from  the  owner  and  live  in  It 
on  a seasonal  basis. 

□ Other  Describe  . 

In  questions  16  and  17,  Include  an  option  for  inability  to 

make  an  estimate.  For  example: 

16)  If  your  were  to  sell  your  property  now,  during  high  lake 
levels,  how  much  do  you  think  you  could  get? 

O I estimate  I would  get  $ . 

□ I am  unable  to  make  an  estimate. 

In  questions  16a  and  17a,  Include  as  a choice: 

□ Other  Describe  . 

For  question  19,  add  clean-up  costs  and  damage  to  the  septic 

system  to  the  list  of  possible  damage  suffered.  Also  add  the  possible 
answer : 

□ I suffered  no  damage  of  this  type. 

See  the  suggestions  for  question  B2  of  the  mailed  questionnaire. 

We  had  problems  comparing  question  19  and  those  which  follow  it 
with  similar  questions  on  the  mailed  questionnaire.  On  the  mailed 
questionnaire,  estimates  of  damage  were  broken  down  into  estimates  of 
damage  caused  by  flooding  and  estimates  of  damage  caused  by  erosion. 
The  Interview  questionnaire  seems  to  be  primarily  concerned  with 
erosion.  However,  the  questions  (especially  19)  do  not  state  specif- 
ically that  estimates  are  only  to  cover  erosion  damage.  We  suggest 
that  the  cause  of  the  damage  to  be  estimated  be  stated  explicitly 
as  flooding  or  erosion  or  both.  If  the  personal  interview  form  is 
changed  to  match  the  mailed  questionnaire,  this  problem  should  be 
eliminated.  As  it  is,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  com- 
parisons of  damage  estimates  given  on  the  personal  interview  form 
with  those  on  the  mailed  questionnaire,  Bince  we  were  not  sure  we  were 
cohering  the  same  quantities. 

Again,  Include  in  question  20  an  option  for  those  unsble  to  give 
the  desired  response: 
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20)  On  what  dates  were  these  damages  experienced? 

□ 

month  year 

□ I cannot  estimate  when  these  damages  were  exper- 
ienced. 

Make  it  clear  that  multiple  responses  for  dates  are  appropriate  when 
damage  occurred  on  several  occasions. 

The  following  version  of  question  21  allows  for  inability  to 

make  an  estimate: 

21)  What  is  your  estimate  of  net  income  lost? 

U I experienced  no  net  income  loss. 

D $ is  my  estimate  of  net  income  lost. 

O I am  unable  to  estimate  the  net  income  lost. 

In  question  22,  include  a response  for  Inability  to  estimate 
coat • Also,  do  you  want  protective  actions  for  any  dates,  not  just 
Labor  Day  1972  to  Labor  Day  1974?  If  so,  how  can  the  costs  for  these 
protective  actions  be  added  onto  the  above  damage  figures  to  give 
total  cost  figures  for  the  period  Labor  Day  1972  to  Labor  Day  1974? 

If  you  want  coats  for  protective  actions  only  for  the  stated  period, 
this  should  be  included  in  the  questions.  If  you  do  want  protective 
actions  for  any  dates,  do  you  want  the  cost  of  any  protective  action 
added  to  damage  coats  to  give  total  costs? 

In  question  22a,  after  (1)  and  (2),  we  suggest  that  you  add  the 
following  additional  parts: 

(3)  Was  the  building  relocated  to  a new  location  on  the  same 
property? 

O Yes  □ No 

(4)  (i)  □ The  building's  original  distance  from  the  beach 

(or  bluff  as  appropriate)  was  feet. 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  original  distance. 

C The  building's  new  distance  from  the  beach  (or 
bluff  as  appropriate)  is  feet. 

ill  I am  unable  to  estimate  the  current  distance. 

Part  (4)  may  be  a means  of  assessing  the  degree  of  danger  from  flood- 
ing or  erosion — how  far  the  respondent  felt  the  building  had  to  be 
moved  to  make  it  safe. 
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In  questions  22  and  23,  as  well  as  in  B4  of  the  mailed  question- 
naire, a list  of  examples  of  possible  protective  actions  would  be  ap- 
propriate, such  as:  armor  the  toe  of  the  bluff,  entrainment  of  shore 

line  materials,  dissipation  of  wave  energy  offshore,  replacement  of 
beach  materials,  relocation  of  buildings,  evacuation  of  buildings, 
modify  the  flood  plain,  modify  the  flood  plain  structure.  Examples 
help  to  jog  memories  and  illustrate  the  types  of  efforts  you  are  look 
ing  for. 

Questions  22  and  23  should  be  combined  so  that  a cost  and  suc- 
cess response  could  be  associated  with  each  type  of  protective  action 
rather  than  a lump  sum  given  and  then  actions  and  success  listed 
separately.  (Similar  to  B4  on  the  mailed  questionnaire,  but  with 
room  for  as  many  types  of  actions  as  the  respondent  wishes  to  list). 

In  regard  to  question  23B,  why  not  have  the  interviewer  take  a 
photograph  of  the  property  owner's  shore  protection  structure(s) ? 

For  question  23E,  rather  than  allowing  only  for  a yes/no  re- 
sponse, include  boxes  for  a listing  such  as  that  which  follows  which 
gives  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  success  (or  lack  of  it)  result- 
ing from  the  actions  taken:  permanent/good  to  excellent,  limited/ 

fair  to  poor,  temporary,  none/adverse,  don't  know. 

For  questions  24-35  and  37-44,  again  provide  the  opportunity 
for  respondents  to  indicate  that,  they  cannot  make  an  estimate.  For 
example : 

24)  What  is  the  total  depth  of  this  property? 

P feet 

□ I am  unable  to  estimate  the  total  depth  of  this  prop- 
erty. 


2.0  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  CODING 

In  the  pages  which  follow  in  this  section,  we  suggest  ways  in 
which  the  questionnaires  can  be  improved  in  order  to  obtain  more 
accurate  assessments  of  damages  and  losses  and  to  prevent  misinter- 
pretations of  questions  bv  the  respondent  and  responses  by  the 
analyst.  See  Appendix  V-c  for  a copy  of  the  mailed  questionnaire 
and  Appendix  V-d  for  the  personal  interview  form. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  questions  whicli  are  asked  on 
the  mailed  questionnaire  be  asked  in  identical  form  on  the  interview 
questionnaire.  The  main  reason  for  conducting  personal  interviews 
with  persons  who  already  filled  out  the  mailed  questionnaire  is  to 
determine  whether  people  give  the  same  answers  to  the  written  as  to 
the  interview  questionnaire.  Unless  questions  to  be  compared  are 
identical  in  both  settings,  interpretations  of  any  comparisons  made 
must  be  suspect.  For  instance,  we  wish  to  compare  respondents'  esti- 
mates of  total  damage  in  written  and  interview  form.  Does  the  pre- 
sence of  an  interviewer  cause  the  respondent  to  give  more  conservative 
estimates  of  losses,  or  vice  'er  a,  or  are  answers  similar  in  both 
written  and  interview  settings.  A proper  assessment  of  such  questions 
can  only  be  made  if  questions  are  asked  in  identical  form  on  both 
questionnaires.  The  same  discussion  applies  when  comparing  interviews 
of  nonresp^ndents  with  interviews  of  respondents  to  the  mailed 
questionnaire. 

Of  course,  the  interview  questionnaire  may  contain  more  ques- 
tions if  this  is  deemed  appropriate,  but  they  should  be  separate 
from  the  questions  which  appear  in  the  mailed  questionnaire. 

During  the  interview;,  which  occur  on  the  site  of  the  property, 
it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  interviewer  and  respondent  to  walk 
around  the  property  and  assess  the  damage  together.  Also,  the  inter- 
viewer could  make  some  measurements  himself.  This  would  serve  as  a 
check  on  accuracy  of  responses  (measurements  on  site  versus  responses 
on  the  mailed  questionnai i e i and  give  the  interviewer  a feel  for  how 
well  the  respondent's  assessments  of  damage  and  losses  compare  with 
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che  interviewer 's  perception  of  the  situation. 

In  analysis  of  questionnaire  responses,  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  missing  data,  answers  of  zero,  and  people  who  were 
unable  to  answer  the  question.  Examples  follow  in  the  discussion  of 
specific  questions,  with  suggestions  of  ways  to  eliminate  these  dif- 
ficulties. We  recommend  that  missing  values  for  all  variables  be 
coded  identically,  in  such  a way  as  to  distinguish  from  answers  of 
zero. 

We  suggest  that  some  form  of  the  following  three  questions  be 
added  to  the  questionnaires.  Answers  to  them  should  give  an  indica- 
tion of  che  reliability  of  answers  to  other  questions. 

1)  Was  the  respondent  at  the  property  when  he  filled  out  the 
questionnaire? 

2)  Did  the  respondent  claim  damage  (flood,  erosion)  or  cost  of 
protective  measures  as  a tax  deduction? 

3)  How  long  has  the  respondent  owned  or  occupied  this  lakeshore 
property? 

Also,  the  question  below  might  be  of  some  value: 

4)  Do  you  currently  have  flood  insurance  coverage  for  this  prop- 
erty? 

□ No 

□ Yes,  and  I pay  $ per  year  for  it. 

□ Yes,  but  I cannot  recall  how  much  per  year  I pay  for 
it. 

The  discussion  of  specific  questions  below  is  divided  up  by 
type  of  questionnaire.  This  is  only  for  ease  of  reference  to  the 
questionnaires  as  used  for  the  present  analyses.  We  recommend  that 
subsequent  questionnaires  be  written  with  these  suggestions  in  mind, 
eliminating  some  questions  and  adding  others  to  Improve  quality  of 
information  obtained  and  remove  difficulties  in  interpretation,  with 
mailed  and  Interview  questionnaires  as  nearly  identical  as  possible. 


3.0  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  VARIABLES  FROM  THE  MAILED 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SIX  COUNTIES 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  distributions  of  the  variables 
obtained  from  the  mailed  questionnaire  for  Alcona,  Chippewa,  Huron, 
Manistee,  Muskegon,  and  Schoolcraft  Counties.  See  Appendix  V-c  for  a 
copy  of  the  mailed  questionnaire. 

Fourteen  variables  have  multinomial  distributions.  That  is, 
responses  fit  into  one  and  only  one  of  a finite  number  of  categories. 
There  are  problems  of  interpretation  with  some  of  these  multinomial 
variables.  For  these  questions,  people  were  allowed  to  make  more 
than  one  response,  as  in  B5  of  the  questionnaire.  However,  since  it 
was  not  made  clear  in  the  wording  of  the  questions  that  mere  than  one 
response  was  allowed,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  respondents  were 
aware  of  the  Intent  of  these  questions.  See  the  section  on  question- 
naire suggestions  for  ways  of  improving  these  multinomial  type  ques- 
tions. 

When  a random  sample  of  a population  is  taken,  a good  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  a given  category  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sample  in  that  category.  In  future  surveys,  when 
random  samples  are  taken,  sample  proportions  such  as  those  in  Tables 
3. 1-3. 5 may  serve  as  reasonable  estimates  of  population  proportions 
for  multinomial  type  variables.  However,  such  sample  proportions  are 
reasonable  estimates  of  population  proportions  only  when  a random 
sample  is  taken  and  there  are  no  nonrespondents  among  the  sample. 

The  reason  is  that  nonrespondents  (people  who  do  not  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire) are  often  different  from  respondents  for  many  important 
characteristics  of  interest  in  the  survey.  Therefore,  answers  given 
by  respondents  should  not  be  considered  as  representative  of  an 
entire  population  if  there  were  very  many  nonrespondents.  This  is 
why  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  all  people  selected  for  a random 
sample  do  respond,  even  if  it  requires  telephoning  or  visits  to 
homes  of  the  recalcitrant.  See  the  section  on  recommended  future 
sampling  plans  for  a discussion  of  the  problem  of  nonrespondents. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  305  respondents  for  Muskegon 
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TABLE  3.1  Multinomial  Sample  Proportions,  Alcona  County 
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TABLE  3.2  Multinomial  Sampling  Proportions,  Chippewa  County 
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TABLE  3.2  Multinomial  Sampling  Proportions,  Chippewa  County  (cont'd) 
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TABLE  3.3  Multinomial  Sample  Proportions,  Huron  County 


TABLE  3.4  Multinomial  Sample  Proportions,  Manistee  County 
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V75  Floodins  8/204  17/204  179/204 


TABL  . j.j  Multinomial  b-ample  Proportions,  Muskegon  County 
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TABLE  36  Multinomial  Sample  Proportions,  Schoolcraft  County 


V75  Floodins  12/134  5/134  117/134 


County,  for  instance,  represent  approximately  602  of  the  lakeshore 
property  owners  in  Muskegon  County.  All  other  property  owners  must 
be  classified  as  nonrespondents  since  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
all  property  owners.  Therefore,  results  concerning  the  respondents 
should  be  considered  represen' ative  of  all  lakeshore  property  owners 
only  if  it  is  assumed  that  respondents  and  nonrespondents  in  Muskegon 
County  are  basically  alike  in  the  characteristics  of  interest.  As 
stated  above,  such  an  assumption  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other  four  counties  being  considered 
here. 

The  multinomial  variables  are  listed  in  Tables  3. 1-3. 6 with  the 
proportion  of  respondents  within  each  category.  If  a category  is  not 
listed,  then  the  proportion  is  0.  Note  that  the  proportions  listed 
are  not  proportions  for  the  entire  county,  but  rather  proportions 
from  the  sample  of  respondents  with  which  we  were  provided. 

In  Tables  3. 1-3.6  the  notation  p(i)  stands  for  the  proportion 
of  respondents  within  category  i.  Fur  each  variable,  we  have  in- 
cluded a new  category,  -1,  which  covers  all  missing  values.  The 
questionnaire  suggestions  include  a discussion  of  these  missing  values. 
Some  missing  vuLues  are  from  people  who  did  not  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion, some  from  people  who  could  not  answer  the  question,  and  some 
from  people  for  whom  the  question  did  not  apply  (for  Instance,  prop- 
erty owners  not  having  three  dwellings  on  their  lakeshore  property 
would  not  be  included  in  the  count  for  variable  11,  A6a3) . Different 
types  of  missing  values  cannot  be  distinguished  at  this  time.  This 
problem  can  be  alleviated  with  careful  wording  of  future  question- 
naires and  careful  coding  of  responses. 

There  were  so  few  responses  for  flooding  variables  61-69  for  the 
six  counties  that  no  distributions  were  found  for  these  variables. 

Also,  no  distribution  was  found  for  variables  7,  Reachno.  No  useful 
distribution  could  be  found  for  variable  5,  Frontage. 

No  useful  distribution  could  be  found  for  variable  19,  Propdelt. 
This  question  (A8)  was  subject  to  so  many  possible  interpreta- 
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tions  that  is  was  ignored  in  our  analyses.  See  suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  this  question  under  questionnaire  suggestions. 

The  other  variables  to  be  considered  are  reasonably  well  de- 
scribed by  the  lognormal  distribution.  These  variables  are  Assessed 
Value  (variable  2 times  variable  4,  V2*V4)  ; variable  6,  Propdepth; 
variable  .18,  Propworth;  Total  Damage  'the  sum  of  variables  23-36, 
38-43) ; Total  Cost  (Total  Damage  plus  the  cost  of  protection  vari- 
ables 46,  47,  51,  52,  57,  58);  variable  70,  Bluffheight;  variable  71, 
Beachdepth;  variable  72,  Bluffiest;  variable  73,  Bluffdist;  and  vari- 
able 74,  Beachlost. 

When  histograms  for  these  ten  variables  were  made,  each  resem- 
bled a curve  such  as  the  following: 

Figure  3.1  Graph  of  a Slewed  Distribution  With  a 
Heavy  Tail  (Outliers)  to  the  Right 


For  example,  the  Midas  command 


HISTOGRAM  VAR =6  INTERVAL-*  0PTI0N=HTST% 
produced  the  following  histogram  as  output  for  Muskegon  County  data. 


HISTOCKAM/FREQUENC IES 


MIDPOINT 

HIST* 

COUNT  FOR  PROPDEPT  (EACH  X = 2) 

20 . 000 
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18  XXXXXXXXX 
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68  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

420.41 
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52  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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47  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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17  XXXXXXXXX 
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.3 
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2476.5 

.7 

2 X 

2681.2 

.3 

1 X 

2885.9 

0.0 

0 

3090.6 

.3 

1 X 

3295.3 

0.0 

0 

3500.0 

.3 

1 X 

MISSING 

8 

TOTAL 

305  (204.71  - INTERVAL  WIDTH) 

Twenty  is  Che  minimum  and  3500  Che  maximum  value  attained  by  variable 
6 in  the  sample  of  respondents.  The  other  values  in  the  colusm  titled 
Midpoint  are  the  midpoints  of  the  intervals  for  the  hlstograa.  The 
numbers  in  the  coluan  titled  Hist*  give  the  percentage  of  respondents 
falling  in  the  corresponding  interval.  The  coluan  titled  Count  gives 
the  actual  number  of  respondents  falling  in  the  corresponding  inter- 
val. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  histogram,  the  sample  distribution  of 
variable  6 is  not  symmetric.  It  is  peaked  at  the  left  and  has  a long 
tail  to  the  right.  This  shape  suggests  chat  the  distribution  of  vari- 
able 6 may  be  approximated  by  the  lognormal  distribution. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  test  whether  variable  6 may  be  approxi- 
mated by  a lognormal  distribution  (we  say  approximated  because  there 
are  only  a finite  number  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  a county  and 
a continuous  distribution  such  as  the  lognormal  can  be  at  best  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  discrete  [finite]  distribution  of  a vari- 
able). The  Midas  commands  for  this  test  are  as  follows: 
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1)  TRANS  V300-L0G(V6)  LABEL-* 

2)  TRANS  V 301-SI  AND (V300)  LABEL-* 

3)  TRANS  V 302-NORM (v 301)  LABEL-* 

4)  DISTRIBUTION  VARIABLE- 302 

In  Che  first  command,  variable  300  becomes  the  natural  logarithm  of 
variable  6.  If  a variable  has  a lognormal  distribution,  than  its 
log  has  a normal  distribution.  Thus,  we  wish  to  teat  vhather  V300 
has  a normal  distribution.  The  second  command  atandardlzas  V300,  by 
subtracting  the  mean  and  dividing  by  the  standard  deviation  of  V300. 

If  V6  has  a lognormal  distribution,  then  V301  should  have  a standard 
normal  distribution,  with  mean  zero  and  variance  one.  The  third  com- 
mand gives  V302  the  standard  normal  distribution  function  values  cor- 
responding to  tha  values  of  V301.  If  V6  has  a lognormal  distribution, 
than  V302  should  have  the  uniform  distribution  on  tha  Interval  0 to  1. 
The  fourth  command  plots  the  cumulative  distribution  function  of 
V302.  If  V6  la  approximated  by  a lognormal  distribution,  than  the 
graph  resulting  from  the  fourth  command  should  approximate  a straight 
line  between  the  points  (0,0)  and  (1,1)  on  the  graph.  Tha  graph  which 
resulted  from  these  four  commands  for  V6  with  the  Muskegon  County  data 
looked  like  the  following: 
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A pi  or  such  as  this  one  for  variable  6 indicates  that  the  variable 
be : ng  considered  has  a distribution  which  is  well  approximated  by  a 
lognormal  distribution. 

Eoch  of  the  ten  variables — assessed  value,  Propdepth,  Propworth,  to- 
tal damage,  total  cost,  Bluffheight,  Beach  depth,  Blufflost,  Bluffdist, 
and  r< achlost — produced  a reasonably  straight  line  when  these  four  com- 
mand' were  carried  out  for  all  six  counties.  (The  one  exception  is  that 
.'o  assessed  value*-  w e obtained  for  Huron  County.) 
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TABLE  3.7  Summary  Statistics  for  Lognormal  Distributions 
and  Proportions  of  Zaro  Values,  Alcona  County 


Variable 

fr<0) 

Hean(log) 

SD(log) 

V6 , Propdepth 

34/552 

5.7302 

.75742 

V18,  Propworth 

179/552 

9.9268 

.72008 

Total  damage 

392/552 

6.9772 

1.4450 

Total  cost 

379/552 

7.1697 

1.4883 

V70,  Huff  height 

316/552 

1.9586 

1.2188 

V71,  Beachdapth 

330/552 

3.1159 

1.2184 

V72,  Bluffloss 

405/552 

2.5361 

1.2407 

V73,  Bluff dist 

330/552 

3.8789 

.86709 

V74,  Beachloss 

290/552 

3.5658 

.74262 

V2*V4,  Assessed  value 

7/552 

9.7645 

.69090 

TABLE  3.8 

Stannary  Statistics 

for  Lognormal 

Distributions 

and  Proportions  of  Zero  Values,  i 

Chippewa  County 

Variable 

p(0) 

Mean (log) 

SD(log) 

V6,  Propdepth 

16/605 

5.7512 

.83160 

V18,  Propworth 

227/605 

9.4468 

.95947 

Total  damage 

311/605 

7.4099 

1.3321 

Total  cost 

276/605 

7.6204 

1.3204 

V70,  Bluff height 

212/605 

1.9783 

.78340 

V71 , Beachdapth 

327/605 

2.3921 

.88893 

V72,  Bluffloss 

288/605 

2.0550 

.91840 

V73,  Bluff dist 

264/605 

3.7797 

.92954 

V74,  Beachloss 

246/605 

2.6963 

.88805 

V2*V4,  Assessed  value  3/605 

9.0009 

.75883 

( 
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Note  that  since  we  cannot  take  the  log  of  0,  zero  values  were 
ignored  when  performing  this  analysis.  In  Tables  3.7-3.12  below, 
p(0)  gives  the  proportion  of  zero  values  in  the  sample  for  the  ind- 
icated variables.  Note  that  for  variables  such  as  total  damage,  zero 
includes  both  missing  values  and  answers  of  zero  damage.  The  ques- 
tio  naire  suggest!  is  include  a discussion  of  this  problem.  Also 
note  that  Tables  3.7  3.12  apply  to  distributions  of  variables  for  the 
samples  of  respondents  and  not  for  the  counties  themselves.  In  each 
case,  no  comparisons  with  the  entire  county  could  be  made  since  values 
were  not  available  for  the  entire  county. 

Also  given  in  Tables  3.7-3.12  are  the  parameters  of  the  lognormal 
distribution  which  approximates  the  distribution  of  the  variable  in 
the  sample.  These  parameters  are  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  log  of  each  variable.  For  example,  Mean(log)  for  variable  6 is 
the  mean  of  log(V6)  and  SD(log)  for  variable  6 is  the  standard  devia- 
tion of  log(V6).  However,  p(0)  for  variable  6 indicates  the  propor- 
tion of  responses  of  zero  for  variable  6 itaelf.  Values  are  given  to 
three  significant  figures. 

Cost  of  protection  is  the  sum  of  variables  46,  47,  51,  52,  57, 
and  58.  No  useful  distribution  coul t be  found  for  cost  of  protection 
alone.  However,  when  added  to  total  damage  the  resulting  variable 
called  total  cost  has  a distribution  which  is  very  well  approximated 
by  the  lognormal  distribution. 
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TABLE  3.9  Suaaary  Statistics  for  Lognoraal  Distributions 
and  Proportions  of  Zsro  Values,  Huron  County 


Variable 

*<o) 

Maan(log) 

SD(log) 

V6 , Propdepth 

13/280 

5.5622 

.78741 

V18,  Propworth 

94/280 

10.079 

.81348 

Total  damage 

154/280 

7.2586 

1.4176 

Total  cost 

144/280 

7.5930 

1.4866 

V70,  Bluffhaight 

112/280 

2.0876 

.86493 

V71,  Beachdepth 

148/280 

2.7889 

1.0327 

V72,  Bluff loas 

149/280 

2.6121 

1.0258 

V73,  Bluffdlst 

123/280 

3.9701 

.84862 

V74,  Baachloas 

124/280 

3.2629 

.82121 

V2 *V4,  Assasaad  Value 

280/280 

- 

- 

TABLE  3.10  Suaaary  Statistics  for  Lognoraal  Distributions 
and  Proportions  of  Zaro  Values,  Mania tea  County 


Variable 

f(0) 

Mean (log) 

SD(log) 

V6,  Propdepth 

8/204 

5.8588 

.99181 

VI 8,  Propworth 

66/204 

10.151 

.85366 

Total  damage 

85/204 

8.0406 

1.3569 

Total  cost 

78/204 

8.4542 

1.2833 

V70,  Bluffhaight 

64/204 

3.3395 

.94452 

V71,  Beachdepth 

91/204 

2.7002 

.85929 

V72,  Bluff loss 

90/204 

2.9605 

.92753 

V73,  Bluffdlst 

85/204 

3.7172 

.94542 

V74,  Beachloss 

80/204 

3.7089 

.81231 

V2*V4 , Assessed  value 

11/204 

9.3225 

.80142 

( 
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TABLE  3.11 

Summary  Statistics 
and  Proportions  of 

for  Lognormal 
Zero  Values, 

Distributions 
Muskegon  County 

Variable 

P(0) 

Mean(log) 

SD(log) 

Mb,  Piopdepth 

8/305' 

6.25 

0.89 

V18,  Propvorth 

64/305 

10.2 

0.83 

Total  dan-age 

10%/  3)3 

8.06 

1.36 

Total  cost 

85/305 

8.37 

1.39 

V70 , Bluf fheight 

70/ '05 

3.99 

0.85 

V71,  Beachdepth 

150  305 

2.92 

1.25 

V72,  Bluff  lost 

105/305 

3.27 

0.73 

V73,  Bluffdlst 

91/305 

3.90 

1.29 

V74,  Beachloss 

91/305 

4.12 

0.95 

V 2*V4,  Assessed  value 

3/305 

9.63 

0.91 

TABLE  3.12 

Summary  Statistics 
and  Proportions  of 

for  Lognormal 
Zero  Values, 

Distributions 
Schoolcraft  County 

Variable 

M0) 

Mean (log) 

SD(log) 

V6,  Propdepth 

9/124 

6.1577 

.92119 

V 1 B , Propvorth 

60/13' 

9.4095 

1.0057 

Total  damage 

116/134 

7.1162 

1.1660 

Total  cost 

114/134 

7.1483 

1.1537 

V70,  Bluffheight 

95/134 

2.0771 

.83715 

V71,  Beachdepth 

107/134 

2.7266 

1.0771 

V72,  Bluf floss 

110/134 

2.3033 

1.2307 

V73,  Bluffdlst 

107/134 

4.1810 

.91392 

V74,  Beachloss 

100/134 

3.4060 

1.0743 

V2*V4,  Assessed  value 

36/134 

8.7991 

.96774 

30 


4.0  USE  OF  THE  LOGNORMAL  APPROXIMATION 


One  sight  ask  why  we  would  want  to  describe  any  variables  with 
lognormal  distributional  aodels.  In  this  section  we  answer  this 
question,  show  how  to  use  these  aodels,  snd  consider  distributional 
assumptions  within  individual  reaches. 

The  variables  discussed  in  this  section  are  those  which  were 
found  in  Section  3 to  be  well  approximated  by  a lognormal  distribu- 
tion. The  variables  are  assessed  value  (variable  2 times  variable 
4,  V2*V4);  variable  6,  Propdepth;  variable  18,  Propworth;  total 
damage  (the  sum  of  variables  23-36,  38-43);  total  cost  (total  dam- 
age plus  the  cost  of  protection  variables  46,  47,  51,  52,  57,  58); 
variable  70,  Bluffheight;  variable  71,  Beachdepth;  variable  72, 
Blufflost;  variable  73,  Bluffdist;  and  variable  74,  Beachlost. 

The  sample  mean  and  variance  provide  good  sismaary  statistics 
for  a random  sample  taken  from  a normal  distribution  (or  a near  normal 
distribution).  However,  if  the  population  from  which  we  are  sampling 
is  skewed  and/or  heavy-tailed  (with  outliers)  as  are  these  variables 
(see  Figure  4.1  below),  then  such  statistics  may  be  deceiving  and  we 
should  be  wary  of  conclusions  based  on  them.  Consider,  for  example, 
variable  74,  Beachlost.  Its  mean  is  70.17  feet.  However,  the  median 
of  this  variable  is  30.00  feet.  The  mean  in  fact  lies  between  the 

70.1  and  70.5th  percentile  of  the  questionnaire  population.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  average  beachlost  was  70.17  feet,  701  of  the 
respondents  lost  less  and  301  lost  more.  Let  the  graph  in  Figure 

4.1  serve  as  an  approximation  to  the  histogram  of  variable  74,  Beach- 
lost. Then  the  median  and  the  mean  would  appear  in  relative  positions 
as  shown.  Note  that  the  median  is  defined  to  be  that  value  above  which 
501  of  the  population  values  lie  and  below  which  501  of  the  population 
values  lie.  The  percentages  in  Figure  4.1  Indicate  the  approximate 
percentages  of  rsspondents  in  Muskegon  County  whose  answers  fell  in 
the  ranges  0-30.00  feat,  30.00-70.17  feet,  and  70.17  feet  or  more. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  in  the  case  of  skewed  variables  such 
as  these,  the  median  serves  as  a better  measure  of'central  tendency" 
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or  "where  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  population  lies"  than  does 
the  mean.  Reporting  the  sample  median  along  with  the  sample  mean 
and  variance  reveals  this  skewness  in  the  population  but  not  the 
shape  of  the  distribution,  for  which  a lognormal  probability  model 
is  needed. 

Figure  4.1  Comparison  of  the  R>  lative  Positions  of  the  Median 

and  the  Mean  for  a Skewed  (lognormal  type)  Distribution 


Approximating  the  distributions  of  these  ten  variables  with  a 
lognormal  model  gives  a more  complete  description  of  the  variables 
than  can  be  achieved  by  merely  reporting  the  sample  mean  and  variance 
of  each  variable.  As  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
sample  mean  and  variance  provide  no  clue  as  to  the  shape  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a variable.  In  fact,  reporting  only  the  mean  and  vari- 
ance can  be  very  misleading  since  many  people  think  of  the  mean  as 
being  in  the  "middle"  of  the  population,  while  Figure  4.1  indicates 
that  this  need  not  be  the  case.  (The  mean  is  actually  in  the  "middle" 
of  the  population  generally  only  for  symmetric  distributions  such  as 
the  normal,  when  the  mean  and  median  coincide.)  However,  if  a vari- 
able is  well  approximated  by  a lognormal  distribution,  as  are  these 
ten  variables,  then  reporting  the  mean  and  variance  (or  the  standard 
deviation,  which  is  the  square  root  of  the  variance)  of  the  log  of 
the  variable  completely  describ*  s the  shape  of  the  distribution.  The 
reason  is  that  the  log  of  a lognormal  variable  has  a normal  dlstribu- 
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tion,  and  a normal  distribution  is  completely  specified  by  Its  mean 
and  variance.  Therefore,  by  reporting  the  mean  and  variance  of  the 
log  of  the  variables  rather  than  the  mean  and  variance  of  the  variable 
Itself,  we  completely  speclfiy  the  distribution  of  the  variable,  but 
have  still  only  used  two  numbers  to  do  so. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  some  additional  uses  of  the 
lognormal  model  not  possible  by  reporting  just  the  sample  mean  and 
variance. 

Example  1 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  population  of  Interest  is  the  population 
of  respondents  for  Muskeyon  County.  The  variable  of  interest  at  the 
moment  Is  variable  6,  Propdepth.  Ue  would  like  to  take  a 20Z  random 
sample  of  our  population  and  construct  an  Interval  (L,  R)  based  on 
this  20Z  random  sample  so  as  to  predict  that  90Z  of  the  property 
depths  of  the  entire  population  of  respondents  will  lie  In  this  Inter- 
val. Such  an  Interval  is  called  a tolerance  interval  and  is  construc- 
ted as  described  below. 

Note  that  by  taking  a 20Z  random  sample  of  the  population  of  re- 
spondents In  Muskegon  County,  we  are  simulating  the  proposed  sampling 
scheme  for  future  surveys  described  In  the  section  on  sampling.  How- 
ever, our  20Z  simulated  sample  is  from  the  population  of  respondents , 
and  as  such,  constructs  tolerance  Intervals  for  the  population  of 
respondents.  The  proposed  sampling  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
20Z  random  sample  of  the  entire  county  population.  ToleranCw  intervals 
based  on  this  proposed  sampling  scheme  will  give  us  predictive  inter- 
vals for  the  entire  county  population. 

For  one  20Z  random  sample  of  the  respondent  population,  we  ob- 
tained the  following  descriptive  measure  on  log(V6) : 

Sample  size  “ n - 61 

Mean  - - 6.1552 

Standard  deviation  ■ ® ■ .92182 

We  approximate  the  dlstirbutlon  of  log(V6)  with  a normal  distribution 
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with  mean  0 and  variance  <3 2 , denoted  nonnal(0,  d2). 

Classical  normal  theory  tolerance  Intervals  are  constructed  for 
log(V6)  and  are  given  as 

(0  nd/1  + 1/n  , + nd/ 1 V "l"/n  ) * 

where  n = <t|-1(.95)  = 95th  percentile  of  a normal  (0,  1)  * 1.65. 

For  our  example  this  interval  is  (4.626,  7.684).  If  we  predict  that 
90%  of  the  values  of  log(V6)  are  within  this  interval,  then  we  also 
predict  that  90%  of  the  values  of  V6  will  lie  in  (e4,626,  e7,604)  » 
(102.1,  2173)  * (L,  R) . Such  statements  cannot  be  constructed  from 
summary  statistics  like  the  mean  and  variance  without  an  underlying 
probability  model-  A normal  probability  model  applied  directly  to 
V6  would  be  totally  inappropriate  because  of  the  skewed  histogram 
for  V6. 

The  numbers  used  in  this  illustrative  example  represent  a Midas 
simulation  of  a 20  random  sample  of  respondents  to  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire for  Muikegon  County.  The  actual  frequency  of  questionnaire 
respondents  from  Muskeg  n County  w'th  a property  depth  between 
102.1  and  2173  is  92— a good  tolerance  interval.' 

Note  that  in  omputing  the  tolerance  interval  above,  we  used 
the  percentile  of  a normal  di:  tribution,  while  Draper  and  Smith  say 
to  use  the  percentile  of  a student  t-distrlbution  with  n-1  degrees 
of  freedom,  t(n  - 1).  When  n is  large  (say,  n > 30),  the  percentiles 
of  the  t(n  - 1)  distribution  are  very  close  to  the  percentiles  of 
the  normal  (0,  1)  Jistribution.  Therefore,  when  n » 30,  either  the 
percentiles  of  the  normal  (0,  1)  or  the  t(n  - 1)  may  be  used  in  con- 
structing toleran  re  intervals 

Example  2 

Suppose  our  population  is  the  same  as  in  Example  1 and  we  would 


* Draper  and  Smith  Applied  R. gression  Analysis.  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
Inc.  (1966),  pag'  24. 
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like  to  estimate  the  fraction  F of  this  population  whose  property 
depth  is  in  a given  interval,  for  example,  the  interval  (120,  2000). 
If  we  consider  the  same  20%  random  sample  as  in  Example  1,  our  log- 
normal model  allows  us  to  approximate  the  distribution  of  log(V6) 
as  normal  (0,  fl2).  With  this  normal  approximation  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  log(V6) , we  estimate  the  fraction  of  the  population  within 
the  interval  (120,  2000)  as  follows:  if  X has  a lognormal  distribu- 

tion with  parameters  0 and  82  (as  we  are  using  to  approximate  the 
distribution  of  V6) , then  logX  has  a normal  distribution,  normal 
(0,  32),  and  F - Prob  (120  < X <_  2000}  - Prob  (log(120)  < logX  1 
log(2000)>  - Prob  (4.787  < logX  7.601}  estimates  the  fraction  F 
of  the  population  in  the  interval  (120,  2000).  Since  logX  has 
distribution  normal  (0,  d2) , this  probability  after  standardization 

F ■ 

where  ♦ is  the  standardized  normal  cumulative  distribution  function 
(c.d.f.).  That  is,  if  Z has  a Standard)  normal  distribution  with 
mean  0 and  variance  1,  normal  (0,  1)  and  if  z Is  any  real  number, 
then  4»(z)  ■ P (Z  £ z}  is  the  probability  that  Z has  a value  less 
than  or  equal  to  z. 

For  our  example,  F is  then  computed  from  normal  tables  to  be 
F - .9418  - .0694  - .872.  That  is,  our  estimate  of  the  fraction  F 
of  the  population  of  Muskegon  County  respondents  whose  property  depth 
falls  in  the  Interval  (120,  2000)  is  F «■  .872.  The  actual  fraction 
of  respondents  from  Muskegon  County  with  property  depths  falling  in 
the  interval  (120,  2000)  is  P ■ .9,  so  we  see  that  F as  computed 
above  is  a good  estimate  of  the  true  fraction  F. 

Tolerance  intervals  and  estimates  of  fractions  within  intervals 
for  a population  based  upon  a random  sample  cannot  be  constructed 
from  a sample  mean  and  variance  without  an  underlying  probability 
model.  When  the  mean  and  variance  of  the  log  of  a variable  which 
as  an  approximate  lognormal  distribution  are  reported,  tolerance 
intervals  such  as  in  Example  1 and  estimates  of  fractions  within 
intervals  such  as  in  Example  2 are  easily  constructed. 
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What  distributional  assumption'-  can  be  made  about  these  ten  vari- 
ables within  individual  reaches  of  Muskegon  County?  Midas  sample 
distributions  fitting  lognormal  distributions  (as  described  on  pages 
and  ) were  plotted  for  each  of  the  lognormal  variables, 

stratifying  on  the  reach  number  vat  table,  V80.  For  each  variable  this 
lias  the  effect  of  plotting  five  sample  distributions — one  based  on 
each  reach  number  level.  The  Midas  commands  to  perform  this  for  V6  are 
TRANS  V20O-LOC(V6)  LABEL-* 

TRANS  BYSTRATA  V201-STANn(V200)  LABEL-*  STRATA-V80 

TRANS  V202«N0RM(V201)  LABEL-* 

niSTRl BUTTON  BYSTRATA  VARIABLE-202  STRATA  V80 

Note  the  similarity  between  these  commands  and  those  on  page 
Tie  difference  is  the  BYSTRATA  modifier  In  two  commands  which  stipu- 
lates that  these  individual  commands  be  independently  performed  for 
each  stratum  le\el  specified  by  the  level  of  V80.  The  results  of  this 
• equence  of  commands  applied  to  etch  of  the  overall  lognormal  v.iri- 
ab  os  indicated  good  lognormal  fits  for  most  variables  In  strata  whose 
szes  were  not  too  small.  Table  4. 1 describes  the  lognormal  fit  in 
each  stratum  of  Muskegon  County  fur  some  of  the  lognormal  variables. 
Stratum  levels  not  mentioned  fit  well. 

TABLE  4.1  Bystrata  Lognormal  Fits  for  Muskegon  County 


Variable 

Number 

Variable 

Name 

V2*V4 

assessed  value 

Bad  fit. 

strata  ■ 4 

V6 

Propdepth 

O.K. 

V18 

Propworth 

O.K. 

total  damage 

Marginal 

fit. 

strata  - 4 

total  cost 

O.K. 

V73 

Bluf fdlst 

O.K. 

V74 

Beachlost 

Marginal 

fit. 

strata  - 4 
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Stratum  4 was  an  especially  small  stratum  and  the  only  stratum  not 
fitting  well.  Lognormal  models  within  each  reach  for  these  variables 
seem  to  work  reasonably  well  when  the  strata  are  large  enough.  Simi- 
lar results  were  found  to  hold  for  the  other  counties  considered. 

The  suggested  sampling  scheme  (to  census  those  reaches  which  are  small 
enough)  will  alleviate  problems  like  those  of  stratum  4 since  the 
actual  distribution  will  be  known  when  the  entire  stratum  is  surveyed. 

A final  note  is  in  order  concerning  the  use  of  the  techniques 
discussed  in  this  section.  In  future  surveys,  when  random  samples 
are  taken,  variables  may  be  tested  for  approximate  lognormal  distribu- 
tions, as  described  here  and  in  section  3.  For  those  variables  well 
approximated  by  a lognormal  distribution,  tolerance  intervals  and 
estimates  of  fractions  of  the  population  falling  in  certain  Intervals 
may  be  obtained  as  described  in  this  section.  When  a random  sample 
has  been  taken,  these  tolerance  intervals  should  provide  very  good 
"interval  estimates"  of  the  values  of  the  variables  within  the  entire 
population.  Similarly,  an  estimated  fraction  should  provide  a very 
good  estimate  of  the  actual  fraction  of  the  entire  population  lying 
within  an  Interval.  Such  intervals  and  estimates  are  only  good,  how- 
ever, when  a random  sample  has  actually  been  taken  so  that  the  sample 
may  be  considered  representative  of  the  population  as  a whole.  The 
section  on  proposed  sampling  schemes  has  a discussion  of  this  problem 
of  obtaining  a true  random  sample. 
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5.0  OUTLIERS 


Outliers  are  isolated  values  of  a variable  which  are  much  larger 
or  much  smaller  than  the  vast  majority  of  other  values,  or  values 
which  seem  spuriously  extreme.  An  outlier  in  coded  data  may  have  one 
of  the  following  sources: 

1)  It  is  a legitimate  extreme  value  correctly  given  by  the 
respondent  and  correctly  coded  by  the  coder; 

2)  It  is  an  incorrect  response  by  the  respondent  which  was 
then  coded  by  the  coder; 

3)  It  is  not  an  extreme  value,  but  a mistake  was  made  in  the 
coding  process. 

Extreme  values  can  have  large  effects  on  the  sample  statistics 
for  the  data.  For  example,  suppose  that  we  have  six  responses  for 
question  B3  of  the  mailed  questionnaire,  a dollar  amount  for  total 
damage  suffei ed  from  erosion.  Suppose  that  the  responses  given  are 
2000,  2500,  3000,  3100,  4000,  16000.  The  mean 

6 

x.  - 1/6  l x 
i-1 

of  these  six  values  is  5100  and  the  standard  deviation 

s 

is  approximately  5000.  Note  that  all  of  the  first  five  values  fall 

below  the  mean  x^  ■ 5100.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  of  the  first 

five  values  ^ 

x.  - 1/5  l x 
i-1 

is  2920  and  the  standard  deviation 

s 
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of  the  first  five  values  is  approximately  700.  Therefore,  in  describ- 
ing and  analyzing  these  responses,  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
16000  is  a legitimate  dollar  loss  for  one  of  the  respondents  or  if 
it  is  a piece  of  misinformation. 

Another  example  of  possible  misleading  results  is  in  the  use  of 
0 values  for  the  damage  variables  as  currently  coded.  Some  responses 
coded  as  0 are  missing  values  while  others  represent  responses  of 
0 damages.  Since  it  is  not  known  which  0's  correspond  to  missing 
values  and  which  to  0 damages,  either  all  0's  are  included  in  any 
analvsis,  or  all  excluded.  If  all  0's  are  included  and  many  repre- 
sent missing  values  (when  the  nonrespondents  really  had  damage) , 
then  the  mean  may  underestimate  the  actual  damage  suffered.  However, 
if  all  are  excluded  and  many  represent  respondents  who  indeed  suf- 
fered no  damage,  then  the  mean  may  very  well  overestimate  actual 
damage  suffered.  Careful  wording  of  questions  and  careful  coding  of 
responses  will  help  alleviate  this  problem.  Recommendations  are  pro- 
vided in  the  section  on  questionnaire  suggestions. 

The  following  is  the  recommended  way  to  deal  with  possible 
outliers.  The  first  step  i6  to  look  at  the  data  and  decide  if  the 
values  look  reasonable.  For  instance,  the  value  of  11100  feet  for 
frontage  looked  like  an  outlier  to  us,  but  was  known  to  be  a legiti- 
mate value  by  a person  more  familiar  with  the  source  of  the  data.  If 
any  values  do  seem  unreasonably  large  or  small,  check  for  a coding 
error.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  keypunch  operator  simply 
made  an  error  in  transcribing  the  data  and  such  a mistake  can  easily 
be  corrected.  If  no  coding  error  can  be  found,  check  back  with  the 
respondent  (make  a follow-up  call  or  visit  to  the  person's  house)  to 
verify  the  validity  of  the  response  or  replace  it  with  a corrected 
response. 

In  stannary , the  process  for  checking  possible  outliers  is  as 
follows: 

1)  Ask  if  the  response  is  reasonable. 

If  yes,  fine.  If  no: 
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2)  Check  for  a coding  error. 

If  there  is  one,  correct  it.  If  none: 

3)  Contact  the  respondent. 

Veri  y or  correct  the  response. 

Table  5.1  be  w lists  var^b'es  from  the  mailed  questionnaire 
for  Muskegon  Coun'y  with  values  we  thought  might  be  outliers.  Values 
such  as  these  should  always  be  checked  for  reasonableness  by  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  data,  following  the  three  steps  given  above. 

TABLE  5.1  Possible  Outliers  in  Muskegon  County 


Variable  Valuers) 


V5, 

Frontage 

11100  feet 

V6, 

Propdepth 

Over  2000  feet 

V19, 

Propdelt 

Over  $30000;  negative  values 

V27, 

Flood  E 

$20000;  over  $10000 

V31, 

Flood J1 

$20000;  over  $10000 

V32 , 

Flood J 2 

$18000;  over  $10000 

V33, 

Erode  A 

$20000;  over  $10000 

V34 , 

Erode  B 

. $10000 

V35, 

Erode  C 

Over  $10000 

V36, 

Erode  D 

$87000 

V38, 

Erode  E 

$50000;  over  $10000 

V39, 

Erode  F 

$50000;  over  $10000 

V41 , 

Erode  H 

$9600 

V42 , 

ErodeJl 

Over  $10000 

V43, 

ErodeJ2 

Over  $10000 

V70, 

Bluf fheight 

Over  500  feet  (over  300 

feet?) 

V71, 

Beachdepth 

800  feet;  over  500  feet 

V72, 

Bluff lost 

99  feet;  over  50  feet 

V73, 

Bluf fdlst 

Over  900  feet  (over  500 

feet?) 

V74 , 

Beachlost 

750  feet;  over  500  feet 
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6.0  MAILED  QUESTIONNAIRE  DATA  VS.  INTERVIEW  DATA  FOR  MUSKEGON  COUNTY 
This  section  compares  information  from  self-administered  (mailed) 
questionnaires  with  data  from  personal  interviews  which  were  given  to 
thirty-four  of  the  respondents  to  the  mailed  questionnaire.  The  inter- 
view data  should  provide  a check  on  the  mailed  questionnaire  responses. 
An  individual  may  give  different  answers  to  a comparable  pair  of  ques- 
tions on  the  two  forms,  even  though  the  two  questions  ask  the  same 
thing.  The  data  all  comes  from  Muskegon  County. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  involves  looking  at  the  questions 
and  seeing  if  they  are  really  comparable.  If  the  questions  vary  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  the  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  re- 
sponses may  be  partly  due  to  this  variation  and  not  just  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  filling  out  a mailed  questionnaire  and  being  inter- 
viewed . 

For  property  depth  the  appropriate  mailed  questionnaire  item, 
question  A5,  is:  "How  many  feet  back  from  the  present  shoreline  does 

your  property  extend  (approximate  depth)?"  The  corresponding  inter- 
view item  is  question  24:  "What  is  the  total  depth  of  this  property?" 

Although  the  first  question  is  clearer,  the  two  questions  should 
yield  comparable  responses. 

For  property  worth  the  mailed  questionnaire  asks:  "If  you  were 

to  sell  your  property  now,  during  high  lake  levels,  how  much  do  you 
think  you  could  get?"  The  corresponding  interview  item  is:  "What 

is  the  market  value  of  this  property,  given  the  high  lake  levels  and 
existing  rates  of  bluff  erosion?"  An  individual  would  probably  tend 
to  give  a lower  value  in  response  to  the  latter  question  since  it 
includes  the  effects  of  erosion  rates  on  property  worth. 

The  questions  on  the  variables  measuring  beach  depth,  beach  loss, 
bluff  height,  bluff  loss  and  distance  from  the  bluff  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  residence  are  comparable,  as  the  wording  is  essentially 
the  same  and  the  same  diagram  is  used  for  reference  in  both  question- 
naires. The  only  discrepancy  in  these  5 sets  of  variables  concerns 
bluff  loss;  the  mailed  questionnaire  covers  the  time  period  from  Labor 
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Day  1972  onwards  while  the  interview  is  restricted  to  the  two  year 
period  after  this  date. 


The  total  damage  figure  from  the  personal  interview  is  the  sum 
of  dollar  amounts  for  questions  19  and  21.  It  involves  damage  to 
structure  and  contents  of  house,  to  structure  and  contents  of  other 
buildings,  and  to  stairways,  walls,  and  lawns;  it  also  includes  an 
"other"  category  and  loss  of  rental  income.  Because  of  the  ambiguity 
in  the  source  of  damage  here,  there  are  two  possible  sets  of  mailed 
questionnaire  variables  with  which  to  compare  this  figure.  One 
choice  is  all  20  variables  in  question  B2;  the  other  involves  the 
10  variables  in  B2  corresponding  to  erosion  damage.  The  first  choice 
involves  damage  from  both  flooding  and  erosion.  The  mailed  question- 
naire items  constitute  a more  detailed  list  including  damage  to  struc- 
ture and  contents  of  residence,  to  garages  and  outbuildings,  docks, 
boathouses,  stairways,  ramps,  grounds,  landscaping,  trees,  clean  up 
costs , septic  system, loss  of  rental  income,  end  other.  The  time 
periods  are  the  same  for  the  two  sets  of  questions.  Because  of  this 
and  inclusion  of  the  "other"  category,  the  questions  from  the  two 
forms  are  roughly  comparable. 

The  questions  involving  cost  of  protective  measures  are  set  up 
quite  differently.  The  mailed  questionnaire  data  comes  from  B4c: 

"Has  any  protective  action  been  taken  (by  you)  with  regard  to  your 
property  since  Labor  Day,  1972?  What  did  it  cost?"  (with  breakdowns 
for  materials  and  labor).  The  interview  asks  about  "any  protective 
action  you  have  taken  at  any  time  to  reduce  the  risk  of  damage  to 
your  property,  due  to  high  lake  levels."  The  interview  form  asks 
for  itemizations  of  physical  relocation  of  buildings,  temporary  or 
emergency  protective  actions  and  permanent  structural  protection; 
the  total  cost  of  protection  for  the  interview  data  is  the  sum  of 
costs  for  these  three.  The  two  sets  of  questions  again  specify  dif- 
ferent time  periods. 

For  both  methods,  total  cost  is  the  sum  of  total  damage  and  cost 
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of  protection. 

Both  forms  ask  whether  any  protective  actions  were  taken.  How- 
ever, the  questions  vary  substantially  In  meaning  and  In  the  Informa- 
tion they  elicit.  The  mailed  questionnaire  contains  an  Item  asking 
whether  the  respondent  has  taken  any  protective  action,  suffered  any 
damage  or  is  under  risk  of  damage.  The  Interview  asks  whether  or  not 
one  or  more  of  three  modes  of  protective  action  was  taken,  a narrower 
definition.  Also,  from  the  coding  of  the  Interview  data  It  Is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  between  people  who  took  no  action  and  persons 
who  skipped  the  questions. 

Comparisons  of  total  damage  from  the  mailed  questionnaire  with 
total  damage  from  the  Interview  were  made  using  both  sets  of  question- 
naire damage  variables  (l.e.,  flooding  and  erosion  damage  variables). 
Because  there  were  few  responses  to  the  flood  damage  questions  on  the 
mailed  questionnaire,  total  damage  using  only  erosion  damage  variables 
was  not  much  different  from  total  damage  using  erosion  and  flood 
damage  variables.  In  this  case,  we  arbitrarily  decided  to  use  all 
twenty  damage  variables  (both  erosion  and  flooding)  from  the  mailed 
questionnaire  to  compute  total  damage  for  this  analysis.  This  would 
not  necessarily  be  appropriate  for  other  counties  where  the  ambiguity 
in  interview  questions  with  regard  to  the  source  of  damage  could  lead 
to  differing  interpretations  of  the  Interview  items  by  the  person 
being  Interviewed,  and  where  flooding  may  have  caused  significant  dam- 
age to  lakeshore  property. 

Thus,  are  should  be  taken  when  comparing  mailed  questionnaire  and 
interview  data  for  the  variables  property  value,  cost  of  protection 
and  (to  a lesser  extent)  bluff  loss  and  total  cost.  Bear  in  mind  that 
different  questions  may  encourage  higher  or  lover  responses,  depending 
upon  the  wording  of  the  questions.  A better  evaluation  of  the  two 
forms  could  be  made  if  the  wording  were  identical  for  comparable  items 
on  the  two  forms,  as  recomeendad  in  section  2 on  questionnaire  sugges- 
tions. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  two  methods  (mailed  questionnaire 
vs.  personal  interview)  is  based  on  data  from  3A  individuals  in  Mus- 


kegon  County  who  returned  the  questionnaire  and  were  also  inter- 
viewed. The  descriptive  statistics  of  these  34  individuals  were 
compared  with  the  descriptive  statistics  of  all  305  questionnaire 
respondents  with  respect  to  the  following  ten  variables:  property 

depth,  property  worth,  beach  loss,  beach  depth,  bluff  height,  bluff 
loss,  bluff  distance,  total  damage,  cost  of  protection,  and  total 
cost.  The  two  groups  were  similar,  indicating  that  the  individuals 
who  responded  and  were  interviewed  are  representative  of  the  wider 
class  of  all  respondents.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  about  the  differ- 
ences between  questionnaire  and  interview  responses  based  on  this 
sample  of  34  respondents  should  be  applicable  to  the  entire  class  of 
respondents. 

Most  of  the  following  analysis  will  be  concerned  with  the  vari- 
ables on  the  mailed  questionnaire  which  are  well  approximated  by  a 
lognormal  distribution.  The  cost  of  protection  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. These  are  the  most  important  variables  and  constitute  most  of 
the  comparable  variables  which  appear  on  both  forma.  The  analysis 
includes  the  following:  tests  of  significance  of  the  differences 

between  responses  to  the  two  forms,  examination  of  trends  in  the  dif- 
ferences and  an  evaluation  of  the  two  methods  of  obtaining  information 
(l.e.,  mailed  questionnaire  vs.  personal  interview). 

First,  tests  of  significance  were  made  for  the  lognormal  vari- 
ables. Recall  that  the  natural  logarithm  of  a variable  with  the 
lognormal  distribution  has  a normal  distribution.  Thus,  normal 
theory  techniques  can  be  used  on  the  natural  logarithms  of  these 
variables. 

The  fact  that  the  same  variables  were  covered  by  the  two  types 
of  questionnaires  and  that  the  distributions  of  these  variables  are 
well  approximated  by  the  lognormal  distribution  indicates  that  a 
multivariate  paired  t-test  might  be  appropriate  on  the  differences 
of  the  logs  of  these  variables.  That  is,  we  have  nine  approximately 
lognormal  variables  with  values  for  both  the  mailed  questionnaire 
and  the  personal  interview  (the  ten  listed  above  excluding  cost  of 
protection).  We  may  consider  for  each  variable  the  "pairs"  consist- 
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ing  of  the  response  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  the  response  to 
the  personal  interview  for  each  of  the  thirty-four  Individuals  who 
responded  to  both.  The  multivariate  paired  t-test  la  a technique 
for  testing  whether  or  not  the  means  within  each  pair  are  equal  for  a 
group  of  variables  (all  with  respect  to  the  same  group  of  individuals 
— In  this  case  the  thirty-four  respondents).  The  problem  with  using 
this  procedure  Is  that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  logs 
of  the  variables  together  have  a multivariate  normal  distribution, 
not  just  that  the  logs  of  the  variables  each  have  normal  distributions 
separately.  This  assumption  is  hard  to  check.  Also,  there  were  in- 
sufficient observations  to  use  this  procedure  on  all  nine  variable 
"pairs"  (i.e.,  there  were  not  enough  individuals  who  responded  to  all 
the  relevant  questions  on  both  forms  to  make  the  test  possible). 

However,  assuming  an  underlying  joint  multivariate  normal  dis- 
tribution, the  multivariate  paired  t-test  was  performed  on  a subset 
of  the  variables:  property  depth,  property  worth,  beach  losa,  bluff 

loss  and  total  cost.  The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  is  that  the  means 
of  the  logs  of  these  variables  are  the  same  for  the  mailed  question- 
naire and  the  personal  interview.  The  test  uses  Hotelling's  T2 
statistic,  which  is  based  upon  the  sample  means,  variances  and  co- 
variances  of  the  differences  between  the  responses  to  the  two  types 
of  questionnaires  for  the  five  variables  being  considered.  (Covari- 
ance is  a measure  of  a linear  relationship  between  the  values  of 
two  variables.)  The  value  of  Hotelling's  T2  statistic  for  this  data 
is  4128,  which  is  significant  at  any  reasonable  level.  Foe  Instance, 
if  we  choose  a level  of  0.05,  then  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
value  for  Hotelling's  T2  statistic  as  large  or  larger  than  4128  when 
the  paired  means  are  really  equal  is  less  than  or  equal  to  0.05. 
Therefore,  if  the  underlying  assumption  of  multivariate  normality 
holds,  we  may  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  mailed  questionnaire 
responses  and  personal  interview  responses  have  equal  means  for  the 
variables  property  depth,  property  worth,  beach  loss,  bluff  loss  and 
total  cost. 

While  the  multivariate  paired  t-test  tests  whether  the  two 


me c hods  have  the  same  means  for  several  variables,  the  (univariate) 
paired  t-test  tes's  whether  the  two  methods  have  the  same  mean  for 
one  given  variab'e.  For  example,  we  may  use  the  paired  t-test  to 
test  the  hypothvS’  . that  the  av  rage  total  damage  figure  from  the 
mailed  questions  i e is  the  same  as  the  average  total  damage  from 
the  interview,  u ng  the  log  of  the  variables  so  that  the  normality 
assumptions  of  the  procedure  are  satisfied.  As  the  multivariate  pro- 
cedure could  not  be  used  for  all  nine  of  the  lognormal  type  variables, 
paired  t-tests  were  performed  on  each  of  them  to  test  whether  the 
logs  of  the  answers  to  comparable  questions  have  the  same  mean  for 
the  mailed  questionnaire  and  personal  interview.  The  statistic  for 
the  paired  t-test  is  computed  for  a given  variable  in  the  following 
manner:  let  N represent  the  number  of  individuals  who  gave  a non- 

zero answer  for  the  variable  for  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  the 
interview  and  consi  er  only  these  individuals.  Let  represent 
the  response  of  the  ith  individual  on  the  mailed  questionnaire  item 
and  represent  the  response  of  the  same  person  on  the  comparable 
interview  item.  Let  * log  x^  - log  and  d be  the  mean  of  these 
d's.  Let 


T = d /n  /s 


where  s/ 


i*l 


<d4  - d): 


N - 1 


Then  T has  the  t-distribut ion  with  N - 1 degrees  of  freedom  if  the 
hypothesis  is  true.  In  Table  6.1,  Signif , the  attained  significance 
level,  is  the  probability  of  getting  as  extreme  or  more  extreme  a 
result  by  chance  if  the  hypothesis  is  true.  Thus,  a small  value  of 
si&n  if  indicates  that  the  h'potuess  is  likely  to  be  false.  The 
second  column  of  Tible  6 1 gives  the  attained  significance  levels 
for  t he  paired  t-test  on  the  1 >.s  of  the  nine  approxi amtely  lognor- 
mal variables.  Thi  iniorn.it5  'n  was  obtained  by  giving  a Midas 
command  of  the  form 


PAIR  VAR-1,2 

where  1 and  2 stand  f r the  indices  of  the  pair  of  variables  to  be 
compared  using  the  paired  t-test  . 
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TABLE  6.1  Comparison  of  Questionnaire  and  Interview  Data 

for  Respondents  of  Both 


Variable 


Attained  Signif  Attained  Signif 

Level  of  t-test  Level  of  Median  Test 


Property  depth 

.01 

- 

Property  worth 

‘ .79 

- 

Bluff  height 

.15 

- 

Beach  depth 

.95 

- 

Bluff  loss 

.74 

.33 

Bluff  distance 

.88 

- 

Beach  loss 

.69 

.43 

total  damage 

.19 

.40 

total  cost 

.78 

.69 

cost  of  protection 

- 

.45 

Except  for  property  depth,  the  attained  significance  levels  for 
the  paired  t-tests  are  fairly  large.  Thus,  except  for  property  depth, 
the  univariate  paired  t-teata  do  not  Indicate  a significant  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  these  nine  variables  for  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  personal  interview.  (A  dash  in  a column  of  Table 
6.1  for  a variable  indicates  that  the  corresponding  test  was  not 
performed  for  that  variable.) 

As  noted  in  the  questionnaire  section,  a value  of  zero  may  cor- 
respond to  either  a missing  value  or  a data  value  of  zero;  the  log 
procedures  above  rule  out  all  values  of  0,  as  0 does  not  have  a 
finite  log.  Throwing  out  all  values  of  zero  for  the  variables  cor- 
responding to  losses  and  dollar  expenditures  could  lead  to  Incorrect 
conclusions.  Therefore  a less  powerful  technique,  the  median  test, 
was  used  on  some  of  these  variables  themselves,  rather  than  their 
logs.  The  median  teat  includes  values  of  zero  in  the  analysis.  The 
median  test  only  looks  at  the  sign  of  the  difference  between  the 
questionnaire  response  and  the  Interview  response;  it  makes  no  assump- 
tion about  the  distribution  of  the  variables. 

The  values  in  the  third  column  of  Table  6.1  came  from  using  the 
median  test.  The  appropriate  Midas  command  to  perform  the  median  test 
is 

RPAIR  VAR-1,2 

where  1 and  2 stand  for  the  indices  of  the  pair  of  variables  to  be 
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compared  using  the  median  test.  As  indicated  by  the  significance 
levels  attained  by  the  median  test  for  those  pairs  of  variables 
tested  (listed  in  the  third  column  of  Table  6.1',  the  median  test 
suggests  that  there  are  no  appreciable  differences  between  the  means 
of  the  variables  tested  for  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  the  personal 
in! erview. 

Recall  that  the  multivariate  paired  t-test  indicated  that  there 
were  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the  variables 
tested  for  the  q lest ionnaire  and  the  interview,  while  the  univariate 
paired  t-test  and  the  median  test  indicated  that  there  were  not 
(for  those  variables  tested).  Because  of  the  assumption  required 
by  the  multivariate  paired  t-test  of  joint  multivariate  normality 
of  the  variables  tested,  an  assumption  which  may  very  well  not  be 
satisfied  here,  we  must  view  the  results  of  the  multivariate  paired 
t-test  with  suspicion. 

Although  the  univariate  paired  t-test  and  the  median  test 
indicate  no  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the  vari- 
ables for  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  the  personal  interview,  the 
chance  of  a type  II  error  may  be  substantial  in  view  of  the  sample 
size  (and  lack  of  pcsitive  correlation  between  the  responses).  That 
is,  the  probabiliiy  that  the  hypothesis  of  no  difference  will  be 
accepted  when  a difference,  in  fact,  exists  may  be  high.  Examina- 
tion of  trends  in  the  data  leads  us  to  the  tentative  decision  that 
significant  differences  may  exis1 , and  would  be  found  with  additional 
data . 

Recall  from  the  discussion  in  sections  3 and  4 that  for  variables 
with  an  approximate  lognormal  distribution,  the  mean  is  a poor 
measure  of  central  tendency,  being  located  rather  far  out  on  the  right 
tail  of  the  distribution  (see  Figure  4.1).  A better  measure  of  cen- 
tral tendency  for  approximate  lognormal  variables  may  be  obtained  as 
follows.  Suppose  we  are  considering  total  damage,  which  has  an  ap- 
proximate lognormal  distirbution.  Find  the  mean  of  the  log  of  total 
damage  and  then  raise  "e"  to  the  power  of  this  mean.  Midas  commands 
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may  be  used  to  perform  these  computations.  Suppose  total  damage 
for  the  mailed  questionnaire  is  V100  and  for  the  personal  Interview 
is  V101 . Then  the  Midas  commands  are: 

TRANS  FUNCTION-LOG  VAR-100,101  RESULT- 500, 501 
DESCRIBE  VAR-500,501 

The  TRANS  cosmand  computes  V500  equal  to  the  log  of  V100  and  V501 
equal  to  the  log  of  V101.  The  DESCRIBE  conmand  prints  out  the  mean 
of  V500  and  of  V501.  Then  we  compute  exp (mean  of  V500)  and  exp (mean 
of  V501)  where  exp(*)  means  "e"  raised  to  the  power  Inside  the  paren- 
theses. For  example,  the  mean  of  the  log  of  total  damage  (question- 
naire) is  8.758  and  the  mean  of  the  log  of  total  damage  (interview) 
is  7.7078.  Raising  "e"  to  the  mean  of  the  logs  we  obtain 

e8-758  = 6,360 
e7 . 7078  s 2,230 

These  measures  of  central  tendency  for  mailed  questionnaire  and  per- 
sonal interview  for  the  nine  approximately  lognormal  variables  appear 
in  Table  6.2. 

TABLE  6.2  Comparison  of  Measures  of  Central  Tendency,  m 


Variable 

Questionnaire 

Interview 

Property  depth 

413 

479 

Property  worth 

23,200 

20,900 

Bluff  height 

59.7 

40.6 

Beach  depth 

11.9 

17.1 

Bluff  loss 

25.0 

19.5 

Bluff  distance 

56.0 

48.3 

Beach  loss 

51.4 

44.2 

total  damage 

6,360 

2,230 

total  cost 

5,820 

5,120 

Let  us  call 

the  measure  listed  in  Table  6,2 

for  a variable 

and  call  the  mean 

for  the  variable  0.  Call  the  i 

mean  of  the  log 

the  variable  O(log) . Because  the  log  of  the  variable  Is  approximately 
normally  distributed,  O(log)  will  appear  near  the  center  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  log  of  the  variable,  near  where  the  graph  reaches 
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Its  highest  point.  Therefore,  tfi  = exp[p(log)]  will  be  near  where 
the  graph  of  the  variable  itself  reaches  its  highest  point — closer  to 
the  median  than  to  the  mean  (see  Figure  4.1).  Since  it  is  around  this 
peak  in  the  distribution  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  variable's 
values  lie,  we  see  that  m as  listed  in  Table  6.2  really  is  a better 
measure  of  "central  tendency"  or  "near  where  the  greatest  percentage 
of  values  lie"  than  is  the  mean. 

Comparing  the  values  in  columns  2 and  3 of  Table  6.2,  we  see  that 
these  thirty-four  respondents  in  general  gave  higher  answers  on  the 
mailed  questionnaire  than  during  the  interview  for  the  variables  prop- 
erty worth,  bluff  height,  bluff  loss,  bluff  distance,  beach  loss,  total 
damage  and  total  cost.  Thus,  respondents  gave  higher  figures  on  the 
mailed  questionnaire  for  all  four  damage  and  loss  variables  (bluff 
and  beach  loss,  total  damage  and  cost)  than  they  did  for  the  personal 
interview.  Those  who  wish  to  use  this  data  to  make  decisions  should 
keep  this  finding  in  mind.  If  people's  responses  in  a personal  inter- 
view setting  are  considered  closer  to  their  true  losses  than  their 
responses  to  a mailed  questionnaire,  then  the  mailed  questionnaire 
responses  for  damages  and  losses  are  almost  consistently  "inflated." 

Of  course,  without  true  values  against  which  to  compare  responses, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  which  set  of  responses  (mailed  question- 
naire or  interview)  are  more  reliable.  Also,  one  cannot  rule  out 
the  very  definite  possibility  that  differences  in  responses  are  due 
to  differences  in  wording  of  the  questions  in  the  two  settings.  As  not- 
ed in  section  2,  this  problem  of  interpretation  would  be  eliminated 
if  comparable  questions  were  worded  identically  on  both  forms. 

The  substantial  difference  between  the  mailed  questionnaire  and 
interview  values  of  m for  total  damage  led  to  further  investigation 
of  the  relationship  between  these  two  measures.  A scatter  plot  of 
total  damage  (questionnaire)  against  total  damage  (interview)  indi- 
cated a definite  linear  relationship.  Various  regression  models  were 
tried  on  the  log  of  total  damage  (questionnaire)  and  the  log  of  total 
damage  (interview). 

A regression  model  states  that  the  value  of  some  (dependent)  vari- 
able is  a specified  function  of  one  or  more  other  variables  (the  inde- 
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pendent  variables) , plus  a random  error  term.  The  error  term  is 
assumed  to  have  a normal  distribution  with  mean  zero  and  constant 
variance  o2;  errors  on  different  trials  are  assumed  to  be  Independent. 
Logs  were  used  here  because  of  the  regression  assumption  that  the 
errors  have  a normal  distribution. 

A lihear  regression  of  the  log  of  total  damage  (interview)  on  the 
log  of  total  damage  (questionnaire)  was  performed.  Let  Y stand  for 
the  log  of  total  damage  (Interview)  and  X for  the  log  of  total  damage 
(questionnaire).  Then  the  model  is: 

Y - 8X  + error. 

We  wish  to  find  b,  the  least  squares  estimate  of  8.  Using  the  Midas 
REGRESSION  command,  b was  found  to  be  approximately  .92.  The  Midas 
command  has  the  following  form: 

REGRESSION  VAR-1,2  OPT ION-MEANZER0 
where  VI  is  the  dependent  variable,  log  of  total  damage  (interview), 
and  V2  is  the  independent  variable,  log  of  total  damage  (questionnaire) . 
Setting  OPTION  equal  to  MEANZERO  forces  the  y-intercept  in  the  regres- 
sion to  be  zero.  Although  the  hypothesis  that  8-0  can  be  rejected, 
this  regression  model  does  not  explain  very  much  of  the  variation  in 
the  log  of  damage  (interview),  since  R2  is  only  .00147  (where  R2  is 
the  fraction  of  variation  in  Y which  is  explained  by  a linear  relation- 
ship between  Y and  X).  Other  regression  models  were  fit  to  the  data. 

In  all  cases  R2  was  small  and/or  the  regression  was  not  significant. 
Thus,  while  log  of  damage  (interview)  tends  to  increase  with  log  of 
damage  (questionnaire),  there  are  other  factors  which  cause  most  of 
the  variability  in  log  of  damage  (interview).  This  lack  of  a clear- 
cut  relationship  between  the  logs  of  damage  (interview)  and  damage 
(questionnaire),  and  therefore  between  damage  (interview)  and  damage 
(questionnaire),  indicates  that  the  respondents'  answere  for  total 
damage  on  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  in  the  interview  setting  are 
not  very  consistent  with  each  other. 

Finally,  we  make  an  evaluation  of  questionnaire  data  and  interview 
data  with  respect  to  the  variables  dlacuaaed  above.  The  presence  of 
the  interviewer  has  a conservative  effect  on  responses  to  questions 
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t total  damage  and  total  cost.  The  9ame  is  true  to  a lesser  extent 
tm  boai  I)  loss  and  bluff  loss.  As  the  interviewer  could  make  observa- 
» i.v.s  while  on  the  property,  the  interview  data  might  be  considered 
'.ore  reliable  than  questionnaire  data  with  respect  to  these  variables. 

For  property  worth,  the  same  remarks  hold  as  in  the  previous 
t graph  However,  we  have  the  additional  information  of  assessed 
iliie  for  these  properties  with  which  to  compare  the  respondents' 
estimates  of  property  worth.  As  these  variables  are  approximately 
lognormal,  the  comparison  will  be  made  by  taking  logs,  then  computing 
the  mean  of  the  logs  and  then  raising  "e"  to  the  power  of  the  mean  of 
the  logs;  that  is,  by  computing  m's  as  we  did  for  Table  6.2.  This  in- 
ioi .ation  is  contained  in  Table  6.3. 


TABLE  6.3  Comparison  of  Measures  of  Central  Tendency,  m 


Variable 


Mean  of  Logs 


Property  worth  (questionnaire) 

Assessed  value 

Property  worth  (interview) 


23.200 

14.200 
20,900 


The  neano  for  both  questions  involving  a personal  opinion  about  prop- 
erty value  are  above  the  mean  for  the  assessed  value  of  the  property; 
however , the  Interview  data  comes  closer  to  the  assessed  value  than 
does  the  questionnaire  item.  Which  of  these  values  ia  to  be  consider- 
ed mo  t reliable  must  be  decided  by  those  who  will  use  the  data. 

Finally,  for  property  depth,  questionnaire  responses  tend  to  have 
lower  values  than  do  interview  responses. 
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7.0  RESPONDENTS  VS.  NON-RESPONDENTS  IN  MUSKEGON  COUNTY 


As  already  noted  in  section  6,  thirty-four  respondents  to  the 
mailed  questionnaire  in  Muskegon  County  were  also  given  a personal 
Interview.  In  addition,  a random  sample  of  fourteen  nonrespondents 
to  the  mailed  questionnaire  (including  at  least  two  nonrespondents 
from  each  of  the  five  reaches  in  Muskegon  County)  was  selected,  and 
these  fourteen  nonrespondents  were  also  given  a personal  Interview. 

In  this  section  we  compare  the  answers  given  by  these  respondents  and 
nonrespondents  in  the  personal  interview  setting.  This  comparison  is 
important  since  if  nonrespondents  vary  substantially  in  their  answers 
(especially  for  the  damage  and  loss  variables)  from  respondents,  then 
figures  based  only  on  respondent  replies  to  the  mailed  questionnaire 
will  not  be  representative  of  the  entire  population  of  lakeshore  prop- 
erty owners. 

Hypothesis  testing  and  descriptive  measures  are  used  to  examine 
and  compare  the  ten  variables  property  worth,  property  depth,  beach 
loss,  beach  depth,  bluff  loss,  bluff  height,  bluff  distance,  total 
damage,  cost  of  protection  and  total  cost  for  respondents  and  non- 
respondents . 

From  section  3 on  distributions  we  know  that  the  variables  listed 
above,  with  the  exception  of  cost  of  protection,  are  approximately 
lognormal  for  questionnaire  respondents.  There  are  not  enough  cases 
to  get  a distribution  for  these  variables  for  nonrespondents.  For 
the  moment,  suppose  that  these  ten  variables  have  the  same  type  of 
distribution  for  both  respondents  and  nonrespondents. 

If  the  legs  of  the  nine  variables  which  are  approximately  log- 
normal (cost  of  protection  is  excluded)  had  a joint  multivariate  nor- 
mal distribution,  then  a multivariate  analysis  of  variance  would  be 
appropriate  to  test  whether  or  not  respondents  and  nonrespondents 
have  the  same  set  of  means  for  these  nine  variables.  There  were  not 
enough  cases  to  perform  a multivariate  analysis  of  variance  on  the 
logs  of  all  nine  variables.  Instead,  the  procedure  was  used  on  the 
logs  of  a subset  of  the  variables:  property  worth,  property  depth, 
and  total  cost.  The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  is  whether  the  (logs  of) 


answers  given  by  respondents  to  the  personal  interview  have  the  same 
means  for  these  three  variables  as  do  the  (logs  of)  answers  given  by 
non  respondents . The  attained  significance  level  when  the  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  logs  of  these  three  variables 
was  .3849.  That  is,  according  to  this  procedure,  if  the  means  for 
these  variables  were  really  the  same  for  respondents  and  nonrespondents, 
then  the  probability  of  seeing  differences  between  the  means  as  great 
as  or  greater  than  those  for  this  random  sample  of  respondents  and 
nonrespondents  is  .3849.  Therefore,  the  multivariate  analysis  of  vari- 
ance indicates  no  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  (the 
lot's  of)  property  worth,  property  depth  and  total  cost  for  respondents 
and  nonrespondents. 

As  with  the  multivariate  paired  t-test  discussed  in  section  6, 
however,  the  assumption  of  joint  multivariate  normality  for  the  logs 
of  these  approximately  lognormal  variables  may  very  well  not  hold. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  this  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
should  be  viewed  with  caution. 

The  (univariate)  two-sample  t-test,  which  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  paired  t-test  used  in  section  6,  may  be  used  to  test  whether 
respondents  and  nonreapondents  have  the  same  mean  for  one  given  vari- 
able. (With  the  paired  t-test  we  tested  equality  of  means  for  two 
different  responses  given  by  the  same  individual— such  as  interview 
total  damage  vs.  questionnaire  total  damage  for  each  respondent.  With 
the  two-sample  t-test  we  test  for  equality  of  means  of  the  same  vari- 
able for  two  different  individuals — such  as  interview  total  damage 
for  respondent  vs.  interview  total  damage  for  nonrespondent.)  For 
example,  we  may  use  the  two-sample  t-test  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
the  average  total  damage  for  respondents  is  the  same  as  the  average 
total  damage  for  nonreapondents,  using  the  log  of  the  variable  so 
that  the  normality  assumptions  of  the  procedure  are  satisfied.  Two- 
sample  t-tests  were  performed  on  the  logs  of  each  of  the  nine  lognor- 
mal type  variables  to  teat  whether  the  logs  of  these  variables  have 
the  same  mean  for  respondents  and  nonrespondents. 

The  statistic  used  for  the  two-sample  t-test  is  computed  in  the 
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following  manner.  Let'  X represent  the  log  of  the  variable  X for 
the  jth  individual  in  the  ith  group  (i  is  either  1 or  2).  Let  X^ 
represent  the  mean  of  the  logs  for  the  individuals  in  group  1 (in 
this  case  respondents)  and  represent  its  counterpart  for  the  second 
group  (in  this  case  nonrespondents).  Let  stand  for  the  number  of 
individuals  who  belong  to  the  first  group  (respondents)  and  let 
be  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  second  group  (nonrespondents) , 
where  we  count  only  cases  with  positive  values,  so  the  log  is  defined. 
Let 

Ni 

Si  " l <Xii  ~ Xi)2/  (Ni  " !) 
j-1  1 . 


be  the  sample  variance  for  the  ith  group  i~l,2  and  let 


(N.  - 1)  a*  +(N,  - 1)  s* 

s2  „ i 2 2 

p N,  + N - 2 

1 2 

be  the  pooled  variance.  If  the  two  groups  have  the  same  means  and 
the  s;une  variance  for  the  variable  X,  then  it  can  be  shown  using 
distribution  theory  that  L 


s /1/N,  + 1 /N 

p 1 2 


has  a t.  distribution  with  - 2 degrees  of  freedom. 

The  Midas  command  for  a two-sample  t-test  has  the  following 

form: 

STUDENT  VAR-1  STRATA-V402 

where  variable  1 ia  the  variable  of  interest  (for  example,  total  dam- 
age). The  strata  keywp-rd  defines  the  two  groups  which  are  being  com- 
pared. Tor  example,  VbQZ  has  the  value  1 for  respondents  and  the 
value  2 for  non-respondents. 
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Column  2 of  Table  7-1  lists  the  attained  significance  levels 
achieved  when  the  two-sample  t-tesi  was  performed  on  the  logs  of 
the  indicated  variables.  A dash  in  a column  for  a variable  means  the 
icst  was  not  performed  for  that  variable. 

The  two-sample  t-test  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  vari- 
ance of  the  variable  for  the  first  group  (respondents)  is  equal  to 
the  variance  of  the*  variable  for  the  second  group  (nonrespondents). 
Column  3 of  Table  7-1  lists  the  attained  significance  levels  for 
each  variable  when  a test  of  equal  variances  of  the  log  of  the  vari- 
able for  the  two  groups  was  performed.  A small  level  of  significance 
in  column  3,  say  less  than  .1,  indicates  that  the  log  of  the  variable 
probably  does  not  have  the  same  variance  for  respondents  as  for  non- 
respondents and  that  the  two-sample  t-test  was  therefore  Inappropriate. 
With  this  criterion,  we  should  Ignore  the  results  of  the  two-sample 
t-test  for  property  depth  and  beach  loss,  which  correspond  to  .0931 
and  .0886,  respectively,  in  column  3 of  Table  7.1.  The  statistics  for 
bluff  height  were  not  listed  bacause  of  unequal  variances. 

A 

TABLE  7.1  Tests  for  Significant  Differences  Between 
Respondents  and  Monrespondents 


Variable 

Signif 
t-test 
(on  logs) 

Signif 
test  for 
equal  var 

Signif 
W.R.S. 
0's  inc 

Signif 
W.R.S. 
0's  exc 

Signif 
Median 
O' s inc 

Signif 
Median 
0's  exc 

Property 

worth 

. 14  30 

.3807 

.1356 

.2690 

Property 

depth 

.4360 

.0931 

.4809 

» - 

.6060 

Beach  loss 

.2266 

.0886 

.2890 

.3359 

.5618 

.472 

Beach  depth 

.2788 

.2348 

- 

.44 

- 

.8242 

Bluff  loss 

.0817 

.4344 

.1217 

.1302 

.3412 

.3034 

Bluff  height 

- 

- 

- 

.6996 

- 

.7516 

Bluff  distance 

.7299 

.1649 

- 

.82 

- 

.484 

Total  damage 

.9864 

.2482 

.3584 

.8105 

.3412 

1. 

Cost  of 

protection 

_ 

.5735 

.28 

1. 

.4448 

Total  cost 

.4120 

.1294 

.5326 

.6060 

.7516 

.4578 
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The  variables  which  passed  the  test  for  equal  variances  (using 
the  criterion  given  above)  are  property  worth,  beach  depth,  bluff  loss, 
bluff  distance,  total  damage  and  total  cost.  The  results  of  the 
two-aample  t-test  for  each  of  these  variables  indicate  that  the  mean 
of  the  log  of  each  variable  is  the  same  for  respondents  snd  nonrespon- 
dents. 

Two  less  powerful  procedures  were  also  used,  making  it  possible 
to  include  values  of  0 in  the  analysis.  These  procedures  are  the 
Wllcoxan  rank  sum  test  and  the  median  test.  Both  test  one  variable 
at  a time,  as  does  the  two-sample  t-test.  Both  procedures  were  used 
on  the  variables  themselves  rather  than  on  their  logs. 

The  Wllcoxan  rank  sum  procedure  assumes  that  the  distribution  of 
a variable  for  respondents  is  the  same  as  the  distribution  of  the  vari- 
able for  nonrespondents , except  that  it  may  be  "located"  at  a different 
point  along  the  x-axis.  An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  7.1. 

Figure  7.1  Two  Distributions  Alike  Except  for  a Difference 


in  Location 


Note  that  without  complete  data  for  all  respondents  and  nonrespondents 
in  Muskegon  County,  we  cannot  test  this  assumption  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  a variable  is  the  same  for  respondents  and  nonrespondents  ex- 
cept possibly  for  location. 

The  Wllcoxan  rank  sxas  procedure  tests  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  location  between  the  distributions — l.e.,  that 
the  variable  has  the  same  distribution  for  both  respondents  and  non- 
respondents. Column  4 of  Table  7.1  lists  the  attained  significance 
levels  for  *-he  Wllcoxan  rank  sum  test  when  values  of  0 are  included. 
Coluam  5 gives  the  significance  levels  when  values  of  0 are  excluded. 

The  median  test  tests  the  hypothesis  that  the  samples  of  respon- 

( 
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dints  md  nonrespondents  come  from  populations  having  the  same  median 
tor  the  variable  being  tested.  Columns  6 and  7 of  Table  7.1  give  the 
attained  significance  levels  for  the  median  test,  with  values  of  0 
included  and  excluded,  respectively. 

The  Midas  command  which  provides  results  for  both  the  Wilcoxan 
rank  sum  test  and  the  median  test  has  the  form: 

TWOS  AMPLE  VAR*=1  STRATA  V4 02 

where,  as  with  the  STUDENT  command  for  the  two-sample  t-test,  1 stands 
for  the  index  of  the  variable  to  be  tested  and  the  strata  keyword 
defines  the  two  groups  to  be  compared  (in  this  case,  respondents  and 
nonrespondents) . 

Both  the  Wilcoxan  rank  sum  test  and  the  median  test  indicate  no 
significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the  variables  tested  for 
respondents  and  nonrespondents. 

Even  though  no  statistically  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  means  of  the  variables  of  interest  for  respondents  and 
nonrespondents,  we  investigate  two  measures  of  central  tendency  to 
see  if  nonrespondents  in  general  tended  to  give  higher  or  lower  ans- 
wers than  did  respondents.  Tablv  7.2  lists  some  statistics  which 
indicate  location  and  spread  for  respondents  and  nonrespondents  with 
respect  to  the  ten  variables  of  interest. 

Two  methods  of  comparison  were  used  to  look  at  possible  differ- 
ences in  location  between  respondents  and  nonrespondents.  The  first 
method  looks  at  m,  which  is  "e"  raised  to  the  mean  of  the  log  of  a 
variable.  As  discussed  In  section  6,  m comes  closer  to  describing  a 
typical"  value  for  a variable  which  is  approximately  lognormal  than 
does  the  mean.  The  second  method  looks  at  the  arithmetic  mean  0 of 
the  variable.  The  mean  0 for  respondents  and  for  nonrespondents  was 
computed  for  cost  of  protection,  which  is  not  approxlamtely  lognormal, 
and  for  beach  loss,  bluff  loss,  total  damage  and  total  cost.  The  mean 
is  used  for  the  last  four  variables  because  taking  logs  excludes  0 
values  and  these  four  variables  could  take  on  0 as  a nonmissing  value. 
The  mean  0 has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  sensitive  to  outliers 
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than  is  A,  and  the  merit  of  including  0 values  depends  on  how  many  of 
the  coded  0's  correspond  to  answers  of  0 (rather  than  to  missing  values). 

Table  7.2  also  gives  the  sample  standard  deviation  s of  each 
variable  for  respondents  and  for  nonrespondents. 


TABF.r  7.2  Measures  of  Central  lendency  and  Standard  Deviations 
for  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


Variable 

m 

u 

s 

Property  depth 
Respondent 

479 

568 

Nonrespondent 

368 

- 

698 

Property  worth 

Respondent 

20,900 

- 

25,000 

Nonrespondent 

10,700 

- 

18,400 

Beach  loss 

Respondent 

44.2 

48.0 

46.9 

Nonrespondent 

61.9 

62.0 

47.1 

Beach  depth 

Respondent 

17.1 

- 

26.2 

Nonrespondent 

10.4 

- 

16.0 

Bluff  height 

Respondent 

40.6 

- 

39.6 

Nonrespondent 

47.0 

- 

28.3 

Bluff  loss 

Respondent 

19.5 

24 . 6 

23.0 

Nonrespondent 

33.4 

43.8 

42.4 

Bluff  distance 

Respondent 

48.3 

- 

169 

Nonrespondent 

61.1 

105 

Total  damage 

Respondent 

2,240 

4,470 

9,910 

Nonrespondent 

2,200 

2,920 

3,240 

Cost  of  protection 

Respondent 

- 

3,500* 

11,000 

Nonrespondent 

- 

2,450 

3,760 

Total  cost 

Respondent 

5,120 

7,970 

20,910 

Nonrespondent 

3,120 

5,370 

7,000 

■ — 

* If  the  two  Jarge 

outliers  are 

deleted,  the  cost 

of  protection  for 

respondents  has  a 

mean  of  980. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  Table  7.2,  respondents  tended  to  give  Larger 
answers  for  property  worth,  property  depth,  beach  depth  and  total  cost. 
Nonrespondents  tended  to  give  slightly  higher  answers  for  bluff  height 
and  bluff  distance-  Nonrespondents  also  tended  to  report  greater  beach 
and  bluff  losses.  If  all  data  values  are  used,  respondents  have  a 
higher  average  expenditure  for  protection.  However,  if  the  one  out- 
lier of  $59,300  for  a respondent  is  discarded,  the  pattern  is  reversed 
giving  nonrespondents  a greater  average  cost  of  protection. 

Thus , the  figures  in  Table  7.2  indicate  that  nonrespondents  in 
general  have  smaller,  less  valuable  properties  and  have  suffered 
greater  beach  and  bluff  losses  from  the  high  waters. 

From  column  4 of  Table  7.2  we  see  that  nonrespondents ' answers 
fluctuate  more  for  property  depth  and  bluff  loss.  Respondents' 
answers  fluctuate  more  for  property  worth,  beach  depth,  bluff  height, 
bluff  distance,  total  damage,  cost  of  protection,  and  total  cost. 

There  are  numerous  variables  which  have  a multinomial  distribu- 
tion, meaning  that  an  answer  falls  into  one  and  only  one  of  a finite 
number  of  categories.  However,  with  so  few  nonrespondents  and  so 
many  missing  values,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  compare  respondents  and 
and  nom espondents  with  respect  to  these  multinomial  type  variables. 
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b.O  ESTIMATES  OF  POPULATION  TOTALS  FOR  SIX  COUNTIES 


This  section  describes  our  search  for  appropriate  estimates  of 
total  damages  actually  suffered  in  Alcona,  Chippewa,  Huron,  Manistee, 
Muskegon,  and  Schoolcraft  Counties.  The  four  variables  to  be  estimated 
will  be  called  Damage,  Cost,  Bluff lost,  and  Beachlost. 

Damage  is  the  sum  of  all  losses  due  to  flooding  and  erosion  as 
listed  by  the  respondents  in  question  B2  of  the  questionnaire.  Cost 
is  the  sum  of  Damage  plus  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  protec- 
tive actions,  as  listed  in  B4  of  the  questionnaire.  Bluff lost  and 
Beachlost  are  the  answers  to  D3  and  D4. 

Our  goal  is  to  find  and  apply  the  best  methods  for  estimating 
actual  strata-wide  totals  of  these  four  variables  to  the  various 
counties,  where  the  strata  correspond  to  reach  number  classifications. 

The  data  consists  of  responses  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  for 
each  county.  Estimates  for  Muskegon  County,  however,  may  make  use  of 
the  additional  data  found  in  the  personal  interviews. 

The  preliminary  version  of  this  report  focused  on  ratio  estima- 
tion as  a means  for  extrapolating  from  the  data  to  estimates  of  popu- 
lation totals  for  the  variables  above.  Such  extrapolation,  however, 
requires  an  instrument  variable,  that  is,  auxiliary  information  avail- 
able for  the  entire  population  which  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
variable  of  interest.  Unfortunately,  no  acceptable  instrument  variables 
were  found  for  the  variables  above  so  that  other  extrapolation  proce- 
dures had  to  be  considered.  Three  alternative  methods  for  extrapola- 
tion are  presented  below. 

There  are  two  ways  to  consider  the  mailed  questionnaire  data  for 
constructing  estimates  of  total  damages.  We  first  present  these  two 
methods  for  all  the  counties  and  then  propose  a third  method  applica- 
ble only  to  Muskegon  County  since  it  reli.es  on  the  personal  interview 
data. 

In  the  first  method  of  estimation,  we  assume  that  nonrespondents 
to  the  mailed  questionnaire  suffered  negligible  damage  of  the  types 
we  are  Interested  in.  Therefore,  we  use  the  total  damages  listed  by 
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i. he  respondents  as  estimates  of  the  total  damages  suffered  by  all 
lakeshore  property  owners  for  each  of  the  counties.  These  totals 
are  listed  in  Table  8.1  and  represent  estimates  of  total  county  damages 
if  nonrespondents  are  assumed  to  have  suffered  no  damage.  Since  only 
157  of  Huron  County  was  surveyed,  the  respondent  totals  in  Table  8.1 
tor  Lhis  county  have  been  divided  by  .15  to  give  respondent  estimates 
for  tlie  entire  county. 


TABLE  8.1  Total  for  Respondents  to  Mailed  Questionnaires* 


//  Respon- 


Co unty 

Reach 

dents 

Damage 

Alcona 

1 

431 

333,000 

2 

60 

30,000 

3 

28 

19,000 

Total 

(519) 

(382,000) 

Chippewa 

1 

2 

5,000 

2 

9 

19,000 

3 

227 

547 ,000 

4 

44 

42,000 

5 

0 

0 

6 

312 

431,000 

7 

11 

59,000 

Total 

(605) 

(1,103,000) 

Huron 

1 

78 

931,000 

2 

26 

320,000 

3 

77 

537,000 

4 

83 

861,000 

5 

16 

45,000 

Total 

(280) 

(2,700,000) 

Manistee 

1 

54 

137,000 

2 

7 

35,000 

3 

11 

14,000 

4 

19 

33,000 

5 

51 

214,000 

6 

8 

12,000 

7 

40 

259,000 

8 

13 

85,000 

Total 

(203) 

(788,000) 

Cost  Biuffiost  Beachlost 


436,000 

3000 

10,100 

39,000 

360 

1,200 

64,000 

180 

400 

(539,000) 

(3500) 

(11,600) 

5,000 

0 

0 

21,000 

40 

50 

908,000 

1880 

4,850 

50,000 

300 

500 

0 

0 

0 

536,00v 

1310 

2,800 

61,000 

70 

90 

,580,000) 

(3600) 

(8,300) 

,896,000 

4300 

13,600 

557,000 

3900 

5,300 

771,000 

5700 

11 , 300 

,009,000 

3900 

4,800 

70,000 

1300 

5,600 

.300,000) 

(19,000) 

(41,000) 

204,000 

790 

1940 

36,000 

240 

390 

14,000 

100 

160 

70,000 

430 

940 

306,000 

1020 

1460 

16,000 

20 

80 

324,000 

270 

1120 

169,000 

310 

770 

,140,000) 

(3200) 

(6800) 
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TABLE  8.1  (cont’d) 

# Respon- 


County 

Reach 

dents 

Damage 

Cost 

Bluf float 

BeachLost 

Muskegon 

1 

43 

337,000 

470,000 

950 

2300 

2 

112 

537,000 

982,000 

2900 

7700 

3 

58 

268,000 

331,000 

1000 

4700 

4 

25 

51,000 

68,000 

500 

1500 

5 

49 

129,000 

215,000 

940 

4400 

Total 

(287)  (1 

,322,000) 

(2,066,000) 

(6290) 

(20,600) 

School- 

craft 

1 

49 

30,700 

34,000 

310 

670 

2 

46 

8,500 

11,400 

120 

470 

3 

. 9 

1,000 

1,000 

10 

40 

4 

23 

400 

7,500 

60 

670 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(129) 

(41,000) 

(47,000) 

(500) 

(1800) 

* Figures 

are 

rounded  off; 

Huron  County  entries 

have  been 

divided  by 

.15. 


In  the  second  method  of  estimation,  we  assume  that  respondents 
and  nonrespondents  are  really  no  different  in  terms  of  damages  suf- 
fered. In  this  case  we  consider  respondents  as  a representative 
"sample"  of  the  total  population  of  lakeshore  property  owners  and 
use  responses  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  to  obtain  estimates  of 
county  totals.  Ue  are  not  advocating  this  approach.  It  is  in  gener;.l 
a gross  mistake  to  consider  respondents  and  nonrespondents  as  being 
alike.  Usually  non respondents  have  reasons  for  not  returning  the 
questionnaires  which  make  them  very  different  from  respondents.  In  . 
no  way  should  respondents  be  considered  a random  sample  of  all  the 
lakeshore  property  owners.  This  approach  is  demonstrated  below  by 
estimating  total  damages  for  Muskegon  County  followed  by  estimates 
for  the  other  five  counties. 

For  Muskegon  County  the  questionnaire  respondents  represent  a 
60%  overall  "sample"  of  the  total  county  population.  We  would  like 
to  find  good  strata-wide  estimates  of  totals  for  the  four  variables 
of  interest.  To  do  this  we  "simulate"  the  estimation  procedure  as 
follows.  Suppose  we  take  all  questionnaire  respondents  as  our  popu- 

( 
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1 at  ion  and  "simulate”  60'.  icsponse  to  the  questionnaire  with  a 60% 
stratified  random  sample  (explained  below)  of  the  respondents.  Then, 
we  may  compare  response-  total  estimates  based  on  the  60%  sample 
with  actual  response  totals  to  establish  the  "best"  type  of  estimator 
to  use.  This  "best"  estimator  type  can  then  be  applied  to  all  the 
respondent  data  to  predict  totals  for  the  entire  county  population. 
This  "best"  estimator  type,  however,  relies  on  the  assumption  that 
[respondents  and  nonrespondents  are  really  no  different  in  terms  of 
damage  suffered  by  each. 

To  carry  out  this  "simulation"  for  Muskegon  County,  two  random 
samples  of  the  population  of  respondents  were  drawn,  such  that  each 
random  sample  consisted  of  appror imately  60%  of  the  members  of  the 
strata  with  reach  number  l,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  five  strata. 
This  process  was  repeated  to  obtain  a second  60%  random  sample,  dif- 
ferent from  the  first. 

Before  explaining  the  types  of  estimators  considered  for  esti- 
mating totals,  we  need  some  notation.  For  a given  variable,  let 
stand  for  the  mean  of  that  variable  in  the  Jch  strata  for  the  ith 
random  sample.  Suppose  we  are  considering  the  variable  Damage.  Then 
for  the  first  random  sample,  for  instance,  stands  for  the  mean 
of  the  Damage  values  in  the  first  strata  (reach  number  1)  of  the 
first  random  sample;  St^  stands  for  the  mean  of  the  Damage  values  in 
t lie  second  strata  (reach  number  2)  of  the  first  random  sample; 
stands  for  the  mean  of  the  Damage  values  in  the  fifth  strata  (reach 
number  5)  of  the  f’rst  random  sample.  Similarly  for  the  other  random 
samp  1 e . 

Again,  for  a given  variable,  let  5^  stand  for  the  grand  mean 
for  that  variable  In  the  ith  random  sample.  If  we  are  considering 
the  variable  Damag • , then  stands  for  the  grand  mean  of  the  Damage 

values  for  all  respondents  in  the  first  random  sample  and  stands 
for  the  grand  mean  of  the  Damage  values  for  all  respondents  in  the 
second  random  sample.  Thus,  the  strata  are  ignored  and  the  entire 
random  sample  used  to  compute  the  grand  means  x^. 
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Finally,  for  a given  variable,  let  x^  stand  for  the  mean  for  that 
variable  within  the  jth  strata  of  the  original  population  of  all  respon- 
dents. The  x^'s  are  the  actual  strata  means  of  the  respondent  popula- 
tion. 

The  respondent  population  in  Muskegon  County  for  the  four  vari- 
ables we  are  considering  consists  of  N = 287  respondents  in  K = 5 
strata.  There  are  N 
2,  N. 

We  are  trying  to  estimate  total  losses  within  the  strata  of  the 
respondent  population.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  try  to  estimate 

N1X1’  N2x2’  l'*3x3>  N4x4  anc*  ^5X5  for  each  the  ^our  variables. 

Let  y . . be  the  estimate  of  x.  for  the  ith  sample.  Then  N.y. . is 
. ij  _ j i iJ 


^ 43  respondents  in  strata  1,  = 112  in  strata 

58  in  strata  3,  * 25  in  strata  4 and  N,.  = 49  in  strata  5. 


used  to  estimate  N.x,< 
J J 


For  example,  y^  is  the  estimate  of  the  mean 


of  the  fourth  strata  of  the  respondent  population,  obtained  from 
the  second  random  sample.  *^2^  *s  t*1e  seconc*  random  sample  estimate 
of  the  fourth  strata  population  total  N^x^. 

There  were  eight  types  of  estimators  tried  for  each  of  the  four 
variables.  These  types  are  tabulated  in  Table  2 below.  Types  7 and 
8 happen  to  be  the  same  for  Muskegon  County,  but  will  be  different 
in  some  later  counties. 


TABLE  8.2 


lyr* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Estimate  of  x 


j 


rH 

'ij 

'ij 

'ij 

'ij 

'ij 

'ij 

'ij 


ij 


= (1/2)  x + (1/2)  x. 

- (1/4)  xAj  + (3/4)  xA 

- (3/4)  xtj  + (1/4)  xt 

= (Nj/N)  x£j  + (1  - Nj/N)x. 

- (1/5)  + (4/5)  xA 


- (1/K)  xtj  + (1 


1/K)  x , 


C5 


Type  1 estimates  respondent  population  strata  means  with  sample 
strata  means.  Type  2 ignores  strata  differences  and  uses  sample  grand 
means  to  estimate  respondent  population  strata  means. 

Types  3-8  each  use  some  sort  of  average  of  sample  strata  and 
grand  means  to  try  and  achieve  better  estimates  of  population  strata 
means  than  can  be  obtained  with  Types  1 and  2 alone.  Since  some  sort 
of  average  of  x^  and  uses  more  information  than  using  either  alone, 
it  was  expected  that  Types  3-8  would  provide  better  estimates  than 
Types  1 and  2.  Sometimes  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  will  be  seen 
later . 

Type  3 assigns  equal  weights  of  1/2  to  each  of  x^  and  x^.  Types 
4,  3 and  7 assign  weights  of  1/4,  3/4;  3/4,  1/4;  and  1/5,  4/5,  respec- 


tively, to  and 


Type  6 weights  by  the  relative  size  of 


strata  j in  the  rspondent  population,  and  Type  8 weights  according 
to  the  number  of  strata  in  the  county.  For  Instance,  for  Type  6 


13 


(58/287)  *13  + (1  - 58/287)  i . 


A discussion  of  the  rationale  behind  using  a weighted  average  of 
sample  strata  and  grand  means  to  estimate  population  strata  means 
appears  in  the  section  on  estimation  of  totals  in  future  random  samples. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  a measure  of  the  accuracy  of  each 
type  of  estimator  of  totals  for  each  of  the  four  variables  is  listed. 

In  Table  8.3,  for  a given  type  of  estimator  and  variable,  the  number 
listed  under  strata  j is 


1,2  j,  'Vu  - VjI- 

the  average  absolute  deviation  over  the  two  random  samples  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  jth  strata  total  from  the  actual  Jth  strata  total 

NjXj  of  the  respondent  population.  The  number  in  parentheses  at  the 
bottom  of  each  column  in  Table  8.3  is  the  actual  respondent  population 
strata  total  Njxj  for  each  strata  for  the  given  variable.  Comparing 
the  average  deviation  of  an  estimate  with  the  corresponding  actual 
total  gives  an  indication  of  the  level  of  accuracy  of  the  type  of 
estimator.  All  numbers  in  the  table  are  rounded  to  two  significant 
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figures.  The  coluan  titled  All  Strete  In  Teble  8.3  gives  the  everege 
absolute  deviation  sunned  acroas  the  five  strata.  For  instance, 
190,000  is  listed  under  Dosage,  Type  1.  This  is  the  sua  (rounded  off) 
of  the  five  nuabers  in  the  row  for  Daaage,  Type  1 in  Table  8.3.  In 
parentheses  at  the  bottoa  of  each  coluan  is  the  rounded  total  for 
that  variable  in  the  respondent  population  (totaled  across  strata). 

As  can  be  seen  froa  the  last  coluan  of  Table  8.3,  Type  1 estima- 
tors are  best  for  the  Daaage  and  Cost  variables  in  Muskegon  County. 
Type  6 estimators  are  best  for  Bluff lost  end  Beachlost  totals.  That 
is,  these  estimators  were  best  when  the  results  of  two  601  random 
samples  of  the  respondent  population  were  averaged.  If  we  assume  . 
that  the  respondent  population  is  a representative  601  saaple  of  the 
entire  population  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  Muskegon  County 
for  these  four  variables,  then  we  aey  use  these  results  to  estimate 
county  totals. 

According  to  our  information,  the  niaibers  of  lakeshore  property 
owners  in  Muskegon  County  in  each  reach  are  as  listed  in;Table  8.4. 

Means  of  the  four  variables  for  the  respondent  population  are 
given  in  Table  8.5, 


TABLE  8.3  Absolute  Deviations  of  Totals  Averaged  Over  Two  60Z  Strati 
fled  Random  Samples  of  Respondents  In  Muskegon  County 


Strata  (Reach  Number) 


a 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Strata 

1 

94.000 

36,000 

20,000 

6,000 

33,000 

190,000 

2 

130,000 

11,000 

8,000 

68,000 

104,000 

320,000 

3 

110,000 

16,000 

31,000 

37,000 

62,000 

260,000 

4 

120,000 

12,000 

20,000 

53,000 

83,000 

290,000 

5 

91,000 

23,000 

43,000 

22,000 

42.000 

220,000 

6 

120,000 

12,000 

17,000 

62,000 

130,000 

340,000 

Respondent 

7 

120,000 

7,000 

17,000 

56,000 

87,000 

290,000 

Total 

040,000) 

(340,000) 

(270,000) 

(51,000) 

(130,000) 

(1,300,000) 

Cost 

1 

97,000 

92,000 

29,000 

8,000 

48,000 

270,000 

2 

160,000 

180,000 

84,000 

110,000 

140,000 

670,000 

3 

130,000 

110,000 

76,000 

55,000 

92,000 

460,000 

4 

130,000 

140,000 

80,000 

83,000 

110,000 

560,000 

3 

110,000 

73,000 

73,000 

27,000 

70,000 

350,000 

6 

130,000 

120,000 

81,000 

100,000 

150,000 

600,000 

Respondent 

7 

130,000 

130,000 

81,000 

88,000 

120,000 

> 590,000 

Total 

(470.000) 

(980,000) 

(33Q.000) 

(68,000) 

220,000 

2,100,000 

Bluffiest 

1 

97 

450 

7 

120 

150 

820 

2 

86 

430 

300 

110 

150 

1,100 

3 

91 

330 

130 

66 

150 

790 

4 

89 

290 

220 

58 

150 

810 

3 

94 

390 

70 

75 

150 

780 

6 

87 

310 

240 

S3 

89 

780 

7 

88 

320 

240 

56 

150 

850 

Respondent 

Total 

(950) 

(3,000) 

(1,000) 

(300) 

(950) 

(6,400) 

Beaehloet 

1 

190 

500 

930 

590 

1,900 

4,100 

2 

650 

590 

690 

210 

1,000 

3,100 

3 

350 

280 

810 

230 

1,100 

2,800 

4 

500 

420 

730 

93 

790 

2,600 

5 

200 

390 

870 

410 

1,300 

3,400 

6 

560 

330 

740 

170 

350 

2,200 

7 

530 

450 

740 

120 

830 

2,700 

Respondent 

Total 

(2,300) 

(7,700) 

(4,700) 

(1,500) 

(4,400) 

(21,000) 

TABLE  8.4  Number*  In  Each  Strata,  Muskegon  County 


Strata  (Reach) 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

1 

43 

25 

68 

2 

112 

76 

188 

3 

58 

44 

102 

4 

25 

12 

37 

5 

49 

58 

107 

All  Strata 

287 

215 

502 

TABLE 

8.5  Means 

for  Respondents  in  Muskegon  County 

Strata 

Damage 

Cost 

Bluf floss 

Beachloss 

1 

7800 

11000 

22 

54 

2 

4800 

8800 

26 

69 

3 

4600 

5700 

17 

81 

4 

2000 

2700 

20 

61 

5 

2600 

4400 

19 

90 

Grand  Mean 

4700 

7300 

22 

70 

Treating  the  respondent  population  now  as  the  60Z  sample,  we 
use  the  means  in  Tables  8.5  and  the  best  type  of  estimator  from 
Table  8.3  to  obtain  estimates  of  total  losses  for  Muskegon  County. 

We  use  the  Type  1 estimator  for  the  Dasmge  and  Cost  variables  and 
the  Type  6 estimator  for  the  Blufflost  and  Beachlost  variables.  Note 
that  the  population  for  which  we  are  obtaining  estimates  includes  all 
of  Muskegon  County's  lakeshore  property  owners  and  so  from  Table  8.4 
we  have  Nj  • 68,  N2  • 188,  H3  - 102,  Nft  • 37,  and  Nj  - 107  as  the 
numbers  in  the  strata  to  be  used  in  these  estimators  and  N - 502. 

The  estimates  of  total  damages  obtained  by  using  Method  2 of 
estimation  appear  in  Table  8.6. 


( 

Y 
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TABLE  8.6  Estimated  Total  Damages  for  Muskegon  County 

(Method  2) 


Strata 

Damage 

Cost 

Bluf floss 

Beachloss 

1 

530,000 

750,000 

1,500 

4,600 

2 

900,000 

1,700,000 

4,200 

13,000 

3 

470,000 

580,000 

2,100 

7,300 

4 

74,000 

100,000 

780 

2,600 

5 

280.000 

470,000 

2,200 

7,900 

All  Strata 

2,300,000 

3,600,000 

11,000 

35,000 

This  second  method  for  estimating  total  damages  may  be  applied 
to  the  other  five  counties  in  an  analogous  manner.  For  each  county 
we  "simulate"  response  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  with  two  stratified 
(by  reach)  random  samples  of  size  given  by  the  response  rate  in  that 
county.  For  example,  since  56Z  of  the  population  responded  in  Manis- 
tee County,  two  56X  stratified  random  samples  were  taken  from  its 
respondent  population.  Tables  slmlllar  to  Table  8.3  could  be  con- 
structed for  each  of  the  remaining  counties.  However,  it  is  only  the 
last  column  in  Table  8.3,  the  absolute  deviations  summed  over  all 
strata,  that  is  important  for  choosing  the  estimator  type  for  a vari- 
able. Table  8.7  summarizes  this  information  for  the  five  remaining 
counties.  For  each  county  in  Table  8.7,  the  column  below  it  should 
be  interpreted  the  same  way  as  the  "All  Strata"  column  of  Table  8.3 
for  Muskegon  County.  The  number  in  parentheses  below  each  county 
name  represents  the  questionnaire  response  rate  or  the  size  of  the 
stratified  random  samples  taken  from  the  respondents  in  that  county. 
Again  respondent  population  totals  are  given  below  in  parentheses. 
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TABLE  8.7  Absolut*  Deviations  of  Totals  Sussed  Over  Strata 
(Figures  are  averages  from  two  stratified  random  samples) 


County 

Alcona 

Chippewa 

Huron 

Manistee 

Schoolcraft 

Type 

(.6) 

(.67) 

(.75) 

(.56) 

(.34) 

Damage  1 

38,100 

197,000 

56,000 

157,000 

26,000 

2 

68,000 

359,000 

100,000 

324,000 

32,000 

3 

55,300 

252,000 

53,000 

116,000 

24,700 

4 

61,500 

304,000 

77,000 

220,000 

26,000 

5 

55,000 

217,000 

44,000 

81,600 

24,700 

6 

60,000 

288,000 

81,000 

253,000 

26,700 

7 

62,904 

314,000 

81,000 

241,000 

27,400 

8 

71,100 

302.000 

81,000 

296,000 

27,400 

Respondent 

, 

j Total 

I 

(382,000) 

(1,100,000) 

(404,000) 

(788,000) 

(41,000) 

1 

Cost  1 

81,400 

256,000 

82,000 

288,000 

24,900 

2 

134,000 

690.000 

246,000 

431,000 

34,000 

! 3 

80,000 

440,000 

121,000 

151,000 

23,700 

4 

104,000 

564,000 

179,000 

282,000 

26,900 

5 

72,158 

331,000 

90,000 

128,000 

23,400 

6 

106,000 

• 496,000 

184,000, 

331,000 

26,100 

t*  7 

110,000 

589,000 

193,000 

311,000 

28,300 

8 

99,200 

593,000 

193,000 

388,000 

28,300 

Respondent 

Total 

(539,000) 

(1,580,000) 

(646,000) (1 

.140,000) 

(47,000) 

Bluffloss  1 

327 

292 

340 

436 

129 

2 

313 

1,460 

820 

1,210 

213 

3 

318 

595 

440 

699 

133 

4 

315 

872 

630 

934 

156 

5 

322 

336 

350 

499 

120 

6 

323 

655 

640 

1,070 

141 

. 7 

316 

1,580 

660 

990 

167 

8 

275 

980 

660 

1,030 

167 

Respondent 

Total 

(3.500) 

(3,600) 

(2,850) 

(3.200) 

(500) 

»g*ShlqH  1 

625 

774 

680 

1,380 

898 

2 

811 

3,500 

2,190 

1,780 

646 

3 

658 

2,060 

960 

1,220 

715 

4 

729 

2,780 

1,560 

1,400 

663 

S 

642 

1,350 

610 

1,210 

780 

6 

763 

2,300 

1,640 

1,600 

687 

7 

745 

2,920 

1,680 

1,480 

651 

8 

812 

2,950 

1,680 

1,450 

651 

Respondent 

Total 

(11,600) 

(8,300) 

(6,080) 

(6,800) 

(1,800) 
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As  can  be  seen  from  Table  8./,  the  "best"  type  of  estimator 
varies  from  county  to  county  for  each  of  the  variables.  For  example, 
in  Alcona  County  estimator  types  5,  5,  8,  and  1 best  predict  the  four 
variables.  If  different  estimator  types  are  used  to  predict  Damage 
and  Cost  in  a particular  county,  then  we  must  make  sure  that  Damage 
estimates  do  not  exceed  Cost  estimates.  Such  was  the  case  in  stratum 
5 of  Huron  County  where  Damage  was  estimated  as  113,000  and  Cost  as 
109,000.  In  such  a situation  the  most  sensible  correction  is  to 
inflate  the  Cost  estimate  to  113,000.  Table  8.8  below  summarizes 
the  "best"  type  of  estimator  for  each  variable  and  county. 

TABLE  8.8  "Best"  Estimator  Types  for  Each  County 


Alcona 

Chippewa 

Huron 

Manistee 

Muskegon 

Schoolcraft 

Damage 

5 

1 

5 

5 

1 

5 

Cost 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Bluff loss 

8 

1 

1* 

1 

6 

5 

Beachloss 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

2 ' 

The  "best"  estimator  types  presented  in  Table  8.8  can  now  be 
applied  to  the  respondent  population  data  to  predict  strata-wide 
total  estimates  for  each  county  just  as  we  did  for  Muskegon  County 
(Table  8.9). 
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TABLE  8.9  Estimated  Total  Damages 


County 

Alcona 


Chippewa 


Huron 


Manistee 


Schoolcraft 


Strata 

Damage 

Cost 

Bluff loss 

Beachioss 

1 

521,000 

691,000 

4,500 

16,000 

2 

67,000 

90,000 

760 

2,400 

3 

56,000 

156,000 

510 

1,000 

Total 

644,000 

937,000 

5,800 

19,000 

1 

22,500 

22,500 

0 

0 

2 

54,000 

61,000 

110 

130 

3 

966,000 

1,603,000 

3,300 

8,600 

4 

59,000 

70,000 

420 

710 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

553,000 

687,000 

1,700 

3,600 

7 

102,000 

105,000 

120 

150 

Total 

1,758,000 

2,549,000 

5,700 

13,200 

1 

1,060,000 

2,260,000 

5,100 

16,000 

2 

454,000 

836,000 

5,800 

8,000 

3 

740,000 

970,000 

7,100 

14,000 

4 

1,090,000 

1,300,000 

5,100 

6,000 

5 

113,000 

113,000* 

1,900 

8,000 

Total 

3,450,000 

5, 4 £0,000 

25,000 

53,000 

1 

247,000 

65,000 

1,260 

3,040 

2 

132,000 

147,000 

960 

1,100 

3 

26,000 

33,000 

130 

270 

4 

61,000 

113,000 

610 

1,230 

5 

321,000 

461,000 

1,560 

2,330 

• 6 

49,000 

71,000 

50 

370 

7 

438,000 

561,000 

510 

2,200 

8 

194,000 

369,000 

780 

1,740 

Total 

1,468,000 

2,118,000 

5,850 

12,300 

1 

67,000 

75,000 

700 

1,700 

2 

40,000 

51,000 

540 

2,580 

3 

3,000 

3,000 

30 

260 

4 

4,000 

5,000 

140 

650 

5 

700 

800 

10 

120 

Total 

115.000 

135,000 

1,400 

5,300 

^Inflated  from  109,000  to  equal  Damage  estimate. 


Finally,  let  us  consider  n third  method  applicable  to  only 
Muskegon  County.  This  method  makes  use  of  information  obtained  from 
the  answers  given  by  fourteen  nonrespoudents  during  personal  inter- 
views. These  fourteen  nonrespondents  represent  a random  sample  of 
all  nonrespondents,  with  at  least  two  from  each  reach.  In  using 
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responses  to  personal  Interviews  to  estimate  what  nonrespondents 
would  have  answered  if  they  had  completed  the  mailed  questionnaire, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  differences  in  the  way  people 
respond  to  mailed  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews.  We  have  a 
guide  to  these  differences  in  the  comparison  of  answers  by  the  thirty- 
four  respondents  who  were  also  given  a personal  interview.  In  Table 
8.10  are  listed  the  metes  of  the  four  variables  for  these  thirty-four 
respondents  from  both  the  questionnaire  and  the  interview.  Also 
listed  is  the  ratio  of  the  questionnaire  mean  to  the  interview  mean, 
rounded  off. 

TABLE  8.10  Means  for  the  Thirty-four  Respondents  Who  Were 


Also  Interviewed 

Variable 

Questionnaire  Mean 

Interview  Mean 

Ratio 

Damage 

4974 

4466 

1 .1 

Cost 

7006 

7962 

0.9 

Bluf  flost 

21 

25 

0.8 

Beachlost 

48 

48 

1.0 

Note  that  in  the  interview  setting  Damage  represents  the  sum  of 
responses  to  questions  19  and  21  of  the  personal  interview  form.  Cost 
represents  Damage  plus  the  dollar  amounts  answered  for  question  22. 
Blufflost  is  the  answer  to  question  40  and  Beachlost  the  answer  to 
question  38  of  the  personal  interview  form. 

Nonrespondent  data  from  the  personal  interview  was  adjusted  as 
follows  to  predict  what  their  responses  would  have  been  had  they 
returned  the  questionnaire.  Interview  damage  values  were  multiplied 
by  1.1,  Cost  values  by  0.9,  Blufflost  values  by  0.8,  and  Beachlost 
values  remain  unchanged. 

The  resulting  nonrespondent  grand  means  for  the  adjusted  re- 
sponses appear  in  Table  8.11,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 


Nonrespondent  Adjusted  Grand  Means 

Cost  Blufflost  Beachlost 

4836  35  62 

To  estimate  strata-wide  nonrespondent  damages  for  all  of 
Muskegon  County  these  means  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  non- 
respondents In  each  strata • These  means  are  multiplied  by  25  to 
obtain  an  estimate  for  strata  1,  by  76  for  strata  2,  by  44  for 
strata  3,  by  12  for  strata  4,  and  by  58  for  strata  5.  County-wide 
means  rather  than  strata  means  were  used  since  there  were  so  few 
interviews  of  nonrespondents  in  each  reach.  These  estimated  totals 
appear  in  Table  8.12. 


TABLE  8.12  Estimates  of  Totals  for  All  Nonrespondents 

in  Muskegon  County 


Strata 

Damage 

Cost 

Blufflost 

Beachlost 

1 

80,000 

120,000 

800 

1,600 

2 

240,000 

370,000 

• 2,700 

4,700 

3 

140,000 

210,000 

1,500 

2,700 

4 

39,000 

58,000 

420 

740 

5 

190,000 

280,000 

2,000 

3,600 

Totals 

690,000 

1,000,000 

7,500 

13,000 

Suppose  values  in  Table  8.12  really  do  provide  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  the  total  losses  which  would  have  been  listed  by  nonrespon- 
dents on  the  mailed  questionnaire.  A comparison  of  these  values  with 
those  given  by  respondents  listed  under  Muskegon  County  in  Table  8.1 
indicates  that  the  total  losses  for  the  respondents  is  60X  of  the 
total  losses  ior  respondents  plus  Table  8.12  estimates  of  total  losses 
for  nonrespondents . That  is,  for  the  damage  variable,  1,322,000 
(from  Table  8.1)  is  approximately  601  of  (1,322,000  + 690,000).  This 
suggests  that  if  Table  8.12  provides  reasonable  estimates  of  the  respon- 
ses of  nonrespondents,  then  the  respondents  really  are  a 60X  represent- 
ative sample  of  the  entire  county  population— exactly  the  assumption 

( 


TABLE  8.11 

Damage 

3216 
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used  for  Method  2.  However,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
values  in  Table  8.12  adequately  represent  the  responses  that  nonre- 
spondents would  have  given  on  the  questionnaire. 

This  final  note  concerns  the  accui  acy  of  estimates  from  the 
second  and  third  extrapolation  methods.  Errors  in  the  prelist  of 
population  totals  could  severe 'y  bias  these  estimates,  so  considerable 
care  should  ho  taken  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  prelist. 
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')  AMPLISG  PLAN  FOh  FlTIURfc  S JRV/VS 

The  population  of  interest  in  the  survey  is  shoreline  pr<  p-  rty 
owners  within  reaches  of  a given  county. 

1.  Planning  of  t ' rv >y 

Our  recommended  sample  design  is  the  following:  Divide  'he  shor 

line  in  a given  county  into  several  disjoint  reaches.  Make  a list  of 
all  the  shoreline  property  owners  in  the  county.  The  list  should  in- 
clude for  each  owner  name,  address,  ID  number  and  reach  number. 

2 . Method  of  sampling  selection 

For  this  project  we  use  stratified  sampling,  with  the  lakesh  r. 
property  owners  stratified  by  reach.  One  of  the  two  sampling  sch  ra  s 
I and  II  described  below  should  be  selected  as  the  sampling  scheme 
for  the  county.  Then  that  scheme  is  used  to  obtain  a random  samp  I 
from  each  of  the  r a hes  of  the  county. 

Sampling  Scheme  I:  Simple  random  sampling  within  each  reach 

The  steps  for  obtaining  a simple  random  sample  for  each  reach 
tne  county  are  as  follows: 

1)  Select  one  of  the  reaches  of  the  county. 

2)  From  the  number  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  this  reach 
decide  what  the  size  of  the  random  sample  from  the  reach 
should  be.  (See  part  3,  "Size  of  sample,"  for  recommended 
sample  ; ize.) 

3)  Use  m thod  a or  b below  to  select  a random  sample  of  lakesh 
prope> ty  owners  in  the  reach. 

4)  Repeat  steps  1-3  above  for  each  reach  in  the  county. 

The  following  are  two  methods  for  obtaining  a simple  random  sampl 
within  a reach: 

a)  Use  of  a random  number  table 

Suppose  we  are  selecting  a random  sample  from  reach  i.  Let  be 
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the  total  number  of  lakesho  e pr  perty  owners  in  reach  i.  Suppose  it 
is  decided  in  step  (2)  above  that  the  random  sample  from  reach  i is 
to  have  size  n^.  Number  the  property  owners  in  teach  i from  1 to  N,. 
Suppose  that  is  a number  with  k digits.  Obtain  a random  number 
table,  such  as  the  Rand  Numl  er  T iblo  by  Rand  Corporat  on  Find  the 
first  numbers  in  the  table  and  lo  'k  it  the  first  k digits  If  this 
k-digit  number  is  or  less,  select  the  property  owner  in  reach  i 
corresponding  to  this  number.  If  the  number  is  greater  than  N^, 
skip  it.  Go  on  to  the  next  k digit; . If  this  k-digit  number  is 
the  same  as  the  number  al.eady  seen,  skip  it.  If  this  number  is 
less  than  or  equal  to  selec  the  property  owner  in  reach  i cor- 

responding t this  number  If  the  number  is  greater  than  N^,  skip 
it.  Go  on  to  the  next  k d gi's.  Repeat  this  process  until  a random 
sample  of  size  n^  has  b en  s lected  from  reach  i. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  is  500  and  we  want  a sample  of 
size  n^  = 3.  The  following  is  a section  of  a random  number  table: 

13  70  43  ...  . 

26  99  82  ...  . 

72  53  95  ...  . 

22  08  08  ...  . 

21  61  90  ...  . 


The  units  in  the  reach  with  numb  rs  137,  269,  and  220  are  selected 
(725  is  excluded  because  it  is  large  than  500). 
b)  Use  of  Midas 

We  may  use  a Midas  c mmand  to  ob' ain  random  samples  of  the  appro- 
priate sizes  from  each  reach  in  the  county.  Suppose  variable  80, 

V80,  eqia1  i if  a pr  )pe  t>.  ow  i b*  long  to  reach  i.  If  the  follow- 
ing Midas  command  is  given: 

CODE  BYSTRATA  V100-RANDOM  SIZES*=3  STRATA-V80 
the  computer  will  select  a random  sample  of  size  3 from  each  reach 
and  assign  V100  the  value  1 if  a case  is  in  the  sample  and  will  code 
the  case  as  missing  otherwise.  The  CODE  command  can  also  be  used  to  select 
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certain  percentages  from  each  reach  for  the  random  sample.  See  the 
Midas  manual  for  details  regarding  use  of  the  CODE  command  for  select- 
ing random  sample. 

Sampling  Scheme  II:  Systematic  sampling  within  each  reach 

If  we  would  like  our  random  sample  for  each  reach  to  be  evenly 
distributed  with  respect  to  some  characteristic,  then  systematic 
sampling  is  ideal.  For  example,  suppose  we  would  like  our  sample  to 
be  evenly  distributed  along  the  shoreline  within  each  reach.  Then 
the  steps  for  selecting  a stratified  random  sample  for  each  reach  ar- 
as  follows: 

1)  Select  one  of  the  reaches  of  the  county,  say  reach  i. 

2)  From  the  number  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  reach  i, 
decide  what  the  size  n^  of  the  random  sample  from  this  reach  should 
be. 

3)  Suppose  tT  = 500  and  n^  = 10.  Select  a random  number  between 
1 and  50.  If  32  is  the  random  number,  the  sample  consists  of  32, 

82,  132,  182,  ...,  482.  For  general  and  n^,  select  a random  numbei 
k between  1 and  m^,  where  m^  = [N^/n^]  represents  the  greatest  integer 
less  than  or  equal  to  N^/n  (which  may  not  be  a whole  number).  Then 
the  random  sample  consists  of  k,  k + m^,  k + 2HK,  . . .,  k + (n^  - 1)t.v  . 

4)  Repeat  steps  1-3  above  for  each  reach  in  the  county. 

3.  Size  of  sample 

From  the  pilot  study,  we  recommend  that  the  size  of  the  sample  in 
each  reach  be  20%  of  the  population  size  in  the  corresponding  reach  or 
30,  whichever  is  greater.  However,  if  this  'bample  size"  is  greater 
than  the  reach  size,  sample  the  entire  reach.  In  other  words 
Sample  size  = minimum  (x,  reach  size)  where 

x * maximum  (20%  of  reach  size,  30). 

Example:  N **  reach  size  s **  sample  size 

(1)  N - 400 

20%  of  N - 80 
x - max  (80,  30)  ■ 80 
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s ■ min  (80,  400)  * 80 

(2)  N «=  100 

20*  of  N - 20 
x - max  (20,  30)  - 30 
s » min  (30,  100)  ° 30 

(3)  N - 20 

20*  of  N = 4 
x ■ max  (4,  30)  • 30 
a - min  (30,  20)  * 20 

Although  samp las  of  size  30  within  each  reach  are  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient, a 20Z  sample  figure  is  included  as  a safety  factor  for  reaches 
of  size  greater  than  ISO.  For  densely  populated  counties,  responses 
may  differ  appreciably  from  those  observed  in  Muskegon  County,  for 
instance,  and  a larger  sample  may  be  needed  to  determine  the  extent 
of  losses  due  to  high  lake  levels. 

4.  On  obtaining  the  entire  random  sample 

The  reader  by  now  will  have  noticed  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
analysis,  Interpretations  were  confused  and  conclusions  impossible 
to  draw  because  of  the  problem  of  nonrespondents.  When  a random  sample 
la  drawn  and  questionnaires  mailed  or  interviewers  sent  out,  there 
are  bound  to  be  members  of  the  sample  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  wish  to  respond.  Just  forgeting  these  nonrespondents  and 
treating  the  remainder  of  the  sample  as  the  random  sample  can  lead  to 
very  biased  results  if  nonrespondents  represent  a portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  varies  significantly  from  respondents  with  respect  to 
characteristics  of  interest.  For  instance,  suppose  most  nonrespon- 
dents did  not  respond  because  they  suffered  no  damages  ap  all.  Then 
the  average  damages  reported  by  respondents  will  probably  be  much 
higher  than  the  average  damages  suffered  by  all  lakeshore  property 
owners  in  the  county.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  moat  nonrespondents 
did  not  respond  because  their  properties  had  been  damaged  beyond  hope 
by  the  high  lake  levels  and  they  did  not  feel  it  was  worthwhile  to 
respond.  Then  the  average  of  damages  suffered  by  respondents  will 
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probably  be  much  lower  than  the  average  damages  suffered  by  all  lake- 
shore  property  owners  in  the  county. 

Now  suppose  that  a member  of  the  random  sample  does  not  respond 
and  so  you  send  a questionnaire  to  a different  member  of  his  reach,  or 
interview  the  property  owner  next  door.  Such  practices  destroy  the 
randomness  of  the  sample  and  cause  the  same  problems  of  analysis  des- 
cribed in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Therefore,  for  proper  interpretation  of  the  results  of  a random 
sample,  responses  must  be  obtained  from  all  members  of  the  sample 
selected.  This  may  entail  mailed  reminders,  making  telephone  calls, 
or  calling  on  the  nonrespondent  at  home.  Whatever  the  means,  responses 
must  be  obtained  from  all  members  of  the  random  sample  selected,  to 
allow  for  any  kind  of  meaningful  analysis  of  the  data  obtained. 

5.  Further  recommendations 

A census  of  "outlie.s"  not  found  to  be  coding  errors  should  be 
conducted.  (See  section  5 lor  a discission  of  outliers.) 

We  recommend  that  a ’'andom  samole  of  40  of  the  original  random 
sample  be  selected  for  personal  interviews,  with  the  40  distributed 
throughout  all  reaches  of  the  county.  These  personal  interviews 
will  serve  as  a check  on  responses  to  a mailed  questionnaire  (assum- 
ing that  the  mailed  questionnaire  was  the  initial  method  used  to  ob- 
tain responses).  Recall  the  recomnondations  in  section  2 that  ques- 
tions be  asked  in  identical  form  in  interview  and  questionnaire  set- 
tings so  that  any  differences  in  responses  may  be  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  wording  of  questions.  The  same  remarks  as  in  part  4 above 
apply  with  regard  to  interviewing  the  entire  sample  selected. 

In  view  of  the  present  high  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes,  we 
propose  that  our  sampling  plan  b«  used  in  as  many  as  possible  (prefer- 
ably all)  of  the  remaining  count j 's  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


Cross-county  comparisons  would  not  be  possible  otherwise.  Also,  we 
expect  that  response  rates  to  questionnaires  would  drop  appreciably 
with  water  levels  if  the  sampling  process  were  to  continue  over  a 


period  of  years.  Therefore,  to  maximize  information  about  damages 
being  caused  by  current  high  water  levels,  we  recommend  that  all  samp- 
ling be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
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10.0  ESTIMATES  OF  TOTALS  FOR  FUTURE  SURVEYS 


In  utils  section  we  wish  to  recommend  appropriate  estimates  of 
■ nr  .1  d.images  suffered  in  a county,  for  use  when  future  surveys  are 
conducted.  All  recommendations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
when  a random  sample  has  been  chosen  from  a county,  responses  are  ob- 
tained from  all  members  of  the  random  sample  so  that  there  are  no 
problems  with  nonrespondents.  (See  section  9 on  sampling  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  nonrespondents.) 

Our  search  for  appropriate  estimates  of  total  damages  suffered 
within  a county  was  based  upon  responses  to  the  mailed  questionnaire 
in  three  counties:  Muskegon,  Manistee,  and  Alcona.  The  four  verlables 

included  in  this  discussion  will  be  called  Damage,  Cost,  Bluff lost, 
and  Baachlont. 

Damage  is  the  sum  of  all  losses  due  to  flood  damage  and  erosion 
damage  as  listed  by  the  respondents  in  question  B2  of  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire. Cost  is  the  sum  of  Damage  plus  the  cost  of  labor  and  mater- 
ials tor  protective  actions,  as  listed  in  B4  of  the  questionnaire. 

Bluf f lost  and  Beachlost  are  the  answers  to  D3  and  D4  of  the  question- 
naire, respectively.  See  Appendix  V-c  for  a copy  of  the  mailed 
questionnaire. 

Our  goal  was  to  find  the  best  methods  of  estimating  strata-wlde 
totals  of  these  four  variables,  where  the  strata  correspond  to  the 
reach  number  classifications  of  the  county.  The  procedure  used  for 
each  of  the  three  counties  listed  above  was  as  follows. 

Five  random  samples  of  the  population  of  respondents  were  drawn, 
such  that  each  random  sample  consisted  of  approximately  20Z  of  the 
population  in  each  strata  of  the  county.  That  is,  the  flret  random 
sample  was  obtained  by  randomly  drawing  201  of  the  members  of  the 
stratum  with  reach  number  1,  201  of  the  members  of  the  stratum  with 
reach  number  2,  and  so  on  for  each  strata  of  the  county.  This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  until  five  random  samples  were  obtained. 

Before  explaining  the  methods  tried  for  estimating  totals,  we 
need  some  notation.  Suppose  there  are  k reaches  in  the  county.  For 
a given  variable,  let  stand  for  the  mean  of  that  variable  In  the 


jth  sti.itum  tor  the  ith  random  sample.  Suppose  we  are  considering 
the  variable  Damage.  Then,  for  instance,  stands  for  the  mean  of 

the  Damage  values  in  the  first  stratum  (reach  number  1)  of  the  first 
random  sample;  x , stands  for  the  mean  of  the  Damage  values  in  the 
second  stratum  (reach  number  2)  of  the  first  random  sample;  stands 

for  the  mean  of  the  Damage  values  in  the  kth  stratum  (reach  number  k) 
of  the  first  random  sample.  Similarly  for  the  other  random  samples. 

Again,  for  a given  variable,  let  stand  for  the  grand  mean  for 
that  variable  in  the  ith  random  sample.  If  we  are  considering  the 
variable  Damage,  then  instance,  stands  for  the  grand  mean  of 

the  Damage  values  for  all  respondents  In  the  third  random  sample.  Thus, 
the  strata  are  ignored  and  the  entire  random  sample  used  to  compute 
the  grand  means  x^. 

Finally,  for  a given  variable,  let  x^  stand  for  the  mean  for 
that  variable  within  the  jth  stratum  of  the  original  population.  The 
Xj's  are  the  actual  stratum  means  of  the  respondent  population. 

Let  N be  the  total  number  of  respondents  for  the  county  under 
consideration.  Let  be  the  number  of  respondents  from  reach  number 


1,  i - 1, 


. . , k.  Then  N ■ N^  + ^ + 


+ N. 


Note  that  when 


using  a real  random  sample  from  a future  county,  N will  be  the  total 
number  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  the  county  and  N.^  will  be  the 
total  number  of  lakeshore  property  owners  in  reach  i for  the  county. 

We  are  trying  to  estimate  total  losses  within  each  strata  of 
the  population  of  respondents.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  try  to  es- 


timate N^,  N2x2* 


N, x,  for  each  of  the  four  variables, 
k k 


Now  let  y. . be  the  estimate  of  x.  for  the  ith  sample.  Then  N.y  . 

iJ  J jij 

is  used  to  estimate  N^x^.  For  example,  y^  is  the  estimate  of  the 
mean  x^  of  the  third  strata  of  the  population,  obtained  from  the 
second  random  sample.  *8  t*ie  second  random  sample  estimate  of 

the  third  strata  population  total  N^x^. 

There  were  eight  methods  of  estimation  tried  for  each  of  the  four 

• , 

variables.  These  methods  are  tabulated  in  Table  10.1  below. 
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Methojl 

1 


TABLE  10.1 


2 

3 

4 

5 
b 

7 

8 


Estimate  of  x, 

j 

y . . = x. . 
i.l  i J 

y . . * 4. 

i i x 

= (1/2)  + (1/2)  xx 

yij  = (1/4)  4^  + (3/4)  xt 
y±.  * (3/4)  4^  + (1/4) 

Y1,  - (N  /H)  * + (1  - N /N)  4± 

y.j  = (1/5)  £ + (4/5)  4± 

ytj  - (l/k)  * + (1  - l/k)  «1 


Method  1 estimates  population  strata  means  with  sample  strata 
means.  Method  2 ignores  strata  differences  and  uses  sample  grand 
means  to  estimate  population  strata  means. 

Methods  3-7  each  use  some-  sort  of  average  of  sample  strata  and 
and  i.i  ins  ;0  try  and  achieve  better  estimates  of  population  strata 
means  than  are  obtained  in  Methods  1 and  2.  Since  some  sort  of 


iverage  of  4 and  uses  more  information  than  using  either  alone, 
it  was  expected  that  methods  3-7  would  provide  better  estimates  than 


methods  1 and  2.  This  proved  in  general  to  be  the  case,  as  will  be 


i>een  later. 


Method  3 assigns  equal  weights  of  1/2  to  each  of  4^j  and  4^. 
Methods  4,  5,  and  7 assign  weights  of  1/4,  3/4;  3/4,  1/4;  and  1/5, 
4/5,  respectively,  to  x . ^ and  4^.  Method  6 weights  4^  according 
to  the  relative  size  of  strata  j in  the  respondent  population. 

Method  8 assigns  weight  l/k  to  4^  and  weight  1 - l/k  to  4^, 

As  an  example,  Muskegon  County  has  k - 5 reaches.  There  were 
N-j  » 58  respondents  from  reach  number  3 and  N - 287  respondents  for 
the  entire  county.  Then  for  method  6,  y^  = (58/287)4^  + 

(1  - 58/287)  4^,  for  Muskegon  County.  For  method  7,  y^  ■ (1/5)  4^ 

+ (4/5)  4^.  Note  that  for  Muskegon  County  and  other  counties  with 
five  leaches  (k  » 5),  methods  7 and  8 are  equivalent. 

Why  would  we  want  to  use  a weighted  average  of  sample  strata  and 
grand  means  to  estimate  population  strata  means?  A pragmatic  answer, 
and  the  only  meaningful  one  in  any  practical  sense,  is  that  by  incor- 
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porating  the  additional  information  provided  in  the  grand  means  into 
the  estimate,  better  estimates  are  obtained.  Evidence  of  this  improve 
ment  is  shown  in  Tables  10.3-10.6.  Theoretical  results  have  demonstra 
ted  that  a weighted  average  of  strata  and  grand  means  in  general  draws 
the  estimates  closer  to  the  true  population  strata  means  than  the  sam- 
ple strata  means  alone. 

Another  reason,  besides  the  theoretical  result,  for  wishing  to 
use  weighted  averages  of  sample  strata  and  grand  means  to  estimate 
population  strata  means,  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  variance  we 
pertormed  on  the  natural  logarithms  of  these  four  variables.  Suppose 
that  variables  501-504  represent  I he  natural  logarithms  of  the  vari- 
ables Damage,  Cost,  Blufflost,  and  Beachlost,  respectively.  An  analy- 
sis of  variance  will  be  performed  in  Midas  for  each  of  these  four  vari 
ables  in  response  to  the  following  command: 

ANOVA  VAR=501-504  STRATA-V80 

The  stratifying  variable  Is  variable  80,  reach  number  classification. 
This  allows  the  testing  of  whether  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  strata  means  for  each  of  variables  501-504. 

Note  that  we  performed  the  analysis  of  variance  on  the  logarithm 
of  each  variable.  This  is  because  these  four  variables  each  have  dis- 
tributions well  approximated  by  a lognormal  distribution  (see  section 
3).  Therefore,  the  logarithm  of  the  variables  are  approximately  nor- 
mally distributed . Since  the  analysis  of  variance  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  variables  are  normally  distributed,  the  logarithm 
of  the  variables  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  variance.  This  is  an  im- 
portant reason  for  discovering  and  noting  that  these  variables  do 
have  approximate  lognormal  distributions. 

Table  10.2  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for 
variables  501-504  for  Alcona,  Manistee,  and  Muskegon  Counties. 
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TABLE  10.2  ANOVA 


County 

Variable 

Significance 

Eta-square 

Alcona 

Log  of  Damage 

.3818 

.0142 

Log  of  Cost 

.1829 

.0232 

Log  of  Blufflost 

.1196 

.0326 

Log  of  Beachlost 

.2941 

.0108 

Manistee 

Log  of  Damage 

.4059 

.0580 

Log  of  Cost 

.3241 

.0614 

Log  if  Blufflost 

.0251 

.1543 

Log  of  Beachlost 

.6304 

.0499 

Muskegon 

Log  of  Damage 

.0241 

.0595 

Log  of  Cost 

.0503 

.0460 

Log  of  Blufflost 

.0464 

.0512 

Log  of  Beachlost 

.0882 

.0405 

The  column  titled  Significance  in  Table  10.2  gives  the  probabil- 
ity that  differences  between  the  strata  means  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  those  observed  could  have  occurred  by  chance.  Therefore,  if 
the  significance  level  is  very  small,  then  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the  vari- 
able for  different  strata. 

The  numbers  in  the  Eta-square  column  of  Table  10.2  provide  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  variation  (between  all  respon- 
ses f >r  a variable)  which  is  explained  by  the  variation  in  responses 
between  reaches  (as  compared  to  the  variation  in  responses  for  respon- 
dents within  a reach).  A small  value  of  eta-square  indicates  that 
within  reach  fluctuation  of  responses  accounts  for  as  much  as  or  mor 
of  the  variation  between  all  responses  than  does  between  reach  fluc- 
tuation. That  is,  while  there  is  a lot  of  variation  in  responses 
within  a reach,  the  reaches  may  not  be  all  that  different  from  each 
other  with  regard  to  responses. 

Although  some  of  the  significance  levels  in  column  2 of  Table 
10.2  are  small,  only  three  are  less  than  .05  and  none  are  less  than 
.01.  Also,  the  eta-square  values  are  all  very  small.  Therefore, 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  variance  for  all  three  counties  indicate 
that  there  is  information  to  be  obtained  by  using  the  sample  grand 
means  (and  thus  all  the  sample  data)  in  estimates  of  population  strata 
means . 
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In  Tables  10.3-10.6  which  follow,  a measure  of  the  accuracy  of 
each  method  of  estimation  of  totals  for  each  of  the  four  variables  is 
listed  for  each  of  thf.’  three  counties.  In  Tables  10.3-10.5,  for  a 
given  method  and  variable,  the  number  listed  under  strata  j is 


5 

1/5  l In  y4 . 
i-1  J 1:1 


N x 
3 .1 


the  average  absolute  deviation  over  the  five  random  samples  of  the 
estimate  N^y  of  the  jth  strata  total  from  the  actual  jth  strata 
total  The  number  in  parentheses  at  the  bottom  of  each  column 

in  Tables  10.3-10.5  is  the  actual  population  strata  total  N^x^,  l°r 
each  strata,  for  the  given  variable.  Comparing  the  average  deviation 
of  an  estimate  with  the  corresponding  actual  total  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  the  level  of  accuracy  of  the  method  of  estimation.  All 
numbers  in  the  tables  are  rounded  to  two  significant  figures. 

Table  10.6  gives  the  average  absolute  deviation  summed  across 
the  five  strata.  For  instance,  370000  is  listed  under  Damage,  Method 
1 for  Muskegon  County.  This  is  the  sum  (rounded  off)  of  the  five 
numbers  in  the  row  for  Damage,  Method  1 in  Table  10.3.  In  parentheses 
at  the  bottom  of  each  column  in  Table  10.6  is  the  rounded  total  for 
that  variable  in  the  population  (totaled  across  strata). 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  10.6,  different  methods  gave  best  esti- 
mates of  totals  for  different  variables  in  different  counties.  Choos- 
ing the  methods  which  produced  the  smallest  absolute  deviations  summed 
across  strata  (as  list'd  in  Table  10.6),  we  see  that  in  Alcona  County, 
methods  4 and  7 performed  best  for  Damage,  method  3 for  Cost,  method 
8 for  Bluff  lost  and  method  3 for  Beahlost.  In  Manistee  County,  best 
estimates  were  given  by  method  8 for  Damage  and  Cost  and  by  method  3 
for  Blufflost  and  Beachlost.  In  Muskegon  County,  method  3 worked  the 
best  for  Damage  and  Cost  while  method  6 worked  best  for  Blufflost  and 
Beachlost.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  we  recommend  that  when  ran- 
dom samples  are  taken  for  future  counties,  20%  simulations  be  performed 
as  described  in  this  section  and  best  methods  selected  (on  the  basis 
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iif  these  simuJ ations)  for  estimating  Damage,  Cost,  Blufflost,  and 
Beachlost.  Kstimates  of  total  losses  suffered  in  the  county  may  then 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  section  8. 

\ final  note  is  justified  concerning  the  use  of  2 07.  random  sam- 
ples in  this  analysis.  in  Muskegon  County,  for  instance,  where  there 
were  only  25  respondents  in  reach  number  4,  samples  of  size  smaller 
chan  20%  contained  fewer  than  four  respondents.  With  so  small  a sam- 
ple, estimates  of  totals  are  very  inaccurate.  If  a strata  in  the  popu- 
lation of  interest  contains  very  few  persons,  even  a 20%  sample  may 
be  inadequate.  In  such  a case,  including  the  entire  strata  or  taking 
a random  sample  which  includes  more  than  20%  of  the  strata  would  be 
< ailed  for.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  sample  sizes  as  small  as  possible 
(to  reduce  sampling  costs)  while  still  maintaining  acceptable  accuracy 
in  estimation.  These  ideas  form  the  basis  for  the  recommended  sampling 
sizes  provided  in  section  9. 

Section  9 on  sampling  plan  discusses  the  recommended  sample  size 
for  ’.uture  surveys.  This  plan  will  always  result  in  strata  samples 
larger  than  those  obtained  in  the  20%  random  samples  used  in  simula- 
tions to  evaluate  schemes  for  estimating  totals.  Therefote,  the 
methods  of  estimation  judged  as  good  in  20%  simulations  should  do 
better  in  practice  since  the  sample  sizes  will  be  larger  than  those 
used  in  the  simulations  and  so  better  estimates  of  population  totals 
can  be  obtained.  The  absolute  deviations  presented  in  Tables  10.3- 
10.6,  therefore,  are  conservative  estimates  of  the  error  to  be  expected 
in  actual  estimation. 

In  this  connection,  notice  that  the  absolute  deviations  given 
in  Tables  10.3-10.6  ire  those  obtained  by  simulated  sampling  from  the 
respondents  of  the  mailed  questionnaire  for  each  of  the  three  counties. 
These  values  cannot  be  applied  to  the  counties  as  a whole  since  they 
were  obtained  from  samples  from  the  counties.  See  section  8 for  our 
proposed  estimates  of  actual  total  damages  for  these  three  counties. 
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TABLE  10. 3 Absolute  Deviations  of  Totals 
for  Alcona  County 


Variable 


Damage 


Cost 


Bluf float 


Beachlost 


Strata  (Reach  Number) 


Method 

. 1 

2 

3 

1 

36,000 

20,000 

7,000 

2 

24,000 

14,000 

2,000 

3 

27,000 

4,000 

5,000 

4 

24,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5 

31,000 

11,000 

6,000 

6 

33,000 

10,000 

2,000 

7 

24,000 

7,000 

3,000 

8 

85,000 

12,000 

6,000 

(330,000) 

(30,000) 

(19,000) 

1 

78,000 

23,000 

23,000 

2 

57,000 

27,000 

34,000 

3 

68,000 

2,000 

17,000 

4 

62,000 

15,000 

25,000 

5 

73,000 

10,000 

19,000 

6 

75,000 

21,000 

32,000 

7 

61,000 

17,000 

27,000 

8 

114,000 

14,000 

37,000 

(440,000) 

(39,000) 

(64,000) 

1 

1,200 

130 

90 

2 

1,000 

160 

70 

3 

1,100 

140 

30 

4 

1,000 

150 

40 

5 

1,100 

140 

50 

6 

1,100 

160 

60 

7 

1,000 

150 

40 

8 

420 

50 

40 

(3,000) 

(360) 

(180) 

1 

1,000 

140 

280 

2 

580 

190 

290 

3 

790 

70 

10 

4 

680 

130 

150 

5 

900 

110 

140 

6 

930 

160 

260 

7 

660 

140 

180 

8 

1,400 

180 

140 

(10,000) 

(1,200) 

(360) 
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TABLE  10. A 


Absolute  Deviations  of  Totals 
for  Mansitee  County 


Strata  (Reach  Number) 


Variable 

Method 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Damage 

1 

110,000 

56,000 

38,000 

32,000 

2 

94,000 

9,000 

34,000 

48,000 

3 

98,000 

23,000 

31,000 

25,000 

4 

91,000 

7,000 

32,000 

37,000 

5 

100,000 

39,000 

31,000 

25,000 

6 

92,000 

7,000 

33,000 

44,000 

7 

90,000 

4,000 

33,000 

39,000 

8 

65,000 

7,000 

27,000 

37,000 

(140,000) 

(35,000) 

(14,000) 

(33,000) 

Cost 

1 

110,000 

55,000 

38,000 

62,000 

2 

100,000 

10,000 

47,000 

37,000 

3 

110,000 

24,000 

38,000 

37,000 

4 

100,000 

10,000 

42,000 

32,000 

5 

110,000 

40,000 

33,000 

49,000 

6 

100,000 

9,000 

46,000 

35,000 

7 

100,000 

8,000 

43,000 

33,000 

8 

96,000 

9,000 

45,000 

34,000 

(200,000) 

(36,000) 

(14,000) 

(70,000) 

Bluf flost 

1 

250 

240 

150 

110 

2 

190 

130 

80 

120 

3 

220 

130 

90 

100 

4 

210 

80 

80 

110 

5 

230 

190 

120 

80 

6 

210 

120 

80 

120 

7 

200 

90 

80 

110 

8 

220 

120 

80 

110 

(790) 

(240) 

(100) 

(430) 

Beachlost 

1 

410 

250 

130 

210 

2 

390 

90 

150 

400 

3 

270 

120 

140 

240 

4 

330 

70 

150 

320 

5 

340 

190 

130 

200 

6 

320 

80 

150 

370 

7 

340 

70 

150 

330 

8 

310 

60 

170 

290 

(1,900) 

(290) 

(160) 

(940) 

( 
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TABLE  10.4  (continued) 


Variable 


Damage 


Cost 


Bluf float 


Beachlost 


Strata  (Reach  Number) 


Method 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

100,000 

6,000 

68,000 

73,000 

2 

51,000 

23,000 

88,000 

29,000 

3 

77,000 

14,000 

69,000 

41,000 

4 

64,000 

19,000 

70,000 

25,000 

5 

90,000 

10,000 

69,000 

57,000 

6 

64,000 

22,000 

73,000 

28,000 

7 

62,000 

19,000 

73,000 

24,000 

8 

39,000 

17,000 

98,000 

26,000 

(210,000) 

(11,000) 

(260,000) 

(85,000) 

1 

130,000 

2,000 

57,000 

130,000 

2 

72,000 

27,000 

100,000 

98,000 

3 

100,000 

14,000 

71,000 

82,000 

4 

86,000 

21,000 

83,000 

85,000 

5 

110,000 

8,000 

64,000 

110,000 

6 

86,000 

26,000 

88,000 

95,000 

7 

83,000 

22,000 

88,000 

87,000 

8 

54,000 

27,000 

96,000 

76,000 

(310,000) 

(17,000) 

(320,000) 

(170,000) 

1 

150 

20 

140 

210 

2 

270 

110 

380 

100 

3 

140' 

50 

200 

150 

4 

210 

80 

290 

120 

5 

130 

20 

120 

180 

6 

200 

110 

310 

100 

7 

220 

90 

310 

110 

8 

230 

110 

360 

90 

(1,000) 

(20) 

(270) 

(310) 

1 

220 

80 

490 

330 

2 

70 

160 

60 

390 

3 

110 

40 

230 

340 

4 

60 

100 

100 

370 

5 

170 

20 

360 

320 

6 

60 

150 

80 

390 

7 

70 

110 

80 

370 

8 

220 

170 

220 

290 

(1,500) 

(80) 

(1,100) 

(770) 
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TABLE  10.5  Absolute  Deviations  of  Totals 


Variable 

Method 

for  Muskegon  County 

Strata  (Reach  Number) 

1 

.2 

3 

4 

5 

Damage 

1 

210,000 

18,000 

95,000 

23,000 

28,000 

2 

140,000 

78,000 

42,000 

64,000 

96,000 

3 

130,000 

36,000 

61,000 

32,000 

48,000 

4 

110,000 

57,000 

50,000 

48,000 

72,000 

5 

1 70,000 

17,000 

78,000 

23,000 

28,000 

6 

120,000 

45,000 

48,000 

58,000 

80,000 

7 

110,000 

61,000 

48,000 

51,000 

77,000 

(340,000) 

(540,000) (270,000) 

(51,000) (130,000) 

Cost 

1 

100,000 

160,000 

110,000 

33,000 

46,000 

2 

160,000 

180,000 

90,000 

120,000 

140,000 

3 

180,000 

160,000 

90,000 

56,000 

68,000 

4 

150,000 

160,000 

90,000 

84 , 000 

100,000 

'i 

240,000 

160,000 

90,000 

32,000 

34,000 

i, 

140,000 

160,000 

90,000 

100,000 

110,000 

1 

1 

no.ono 

i 60,000 

90,000 

89,000 

110,000 

(470,000) 

(980,000) (330,000) 

(68,000) 

(220,000) 

Klilf  f lost 

1 

220 

560 

230 

330 

300 

o 

40 

450 

290 

30 

150 

90 

340 

170 

80 

150 

4 

40 

340 

230 

40 

100 

5 

1 30 

4 50 

170 

130 

200 

6 

40 

340 

230 

30 

100 

40 

340 

230 

40 

100 

(940) 

(3,000) 

(1,000) 

(500) 

(950) 

Boachlost 

1 

860 

1,000 

1,700 

800 

1,500 

2 

770 

1,100 

900 

350 

1,000 

3 

520 

1,000 

1,300 

380 

930 

4 

560 

1,100 

1 , 100 

330 

880 

j 

690 

900 

1,500 

550 

1,200 

6 

650 

1,100 

1,100 

350 

930 

7 

600 

1,100 

1,100 

330 

930 

(2,  100) 

.7  700) 

(4,700) 

(1,500) 

(4,400) 

( 
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County 

TABLE  10. 
Method 

6 Absolute  Deviations 
Across  Strata 

Damage  Cost 

Summed 
Bluf  f lost 

Beachiost 

Alcona 

1 

60,000 

120,000 

1,400 

1,400 

' 2 

40,000 

>20,000 

1,200 

1,100 

3 

40,000 

90,000 

1,300 

900 

4 

30,000 

100.000 

1,200 

1,000 

5 

50,000 

100,000 

1,300 

1,200 

6 

50,000 

130,000 

1,300 

1,400 

7 

30,000 

110,000 

1,200 

1,000 

8 

100,000 

170,000 

500 

1,700 

(382,000) 

(580,000) 

(3,500) 

(11,600) 

Manistee  1 

480,000 

580,000 

1,300 

2,100 

2 

380,000 

490,000 

1,400 

1,700 

3 

380,000 

480,000 

1,100 

1,500 

4 

720,000 

460,000 

1,200 

1,500 

5 

420,000 

520,000 

1,100 

1,700 

6 

360,000 

490,000 

1,300 

1,600 

7 

340,000 

460,000 

1,200 

1,500 

8 

320,000 

440,000 

1,300 

1,700 

(788,000) 

(1,140,000) 

(3,200) 

(6,800) 

Muskegon 

1 

370,000 

650,000 

1,600 

5,900 

2 

420,000 

690,000 

960 

4,100 

3 

310,000 

550,000 

830 

4,100 

4 ' 

340,000 

580,000 

750 

4,000 

5 

320,000 

560,000 

1,100 

4,800 

6 

350,000 

600,000 

740 

4,000 

7 

350,000 

590,000 

750 

4,100 

8 

350,000 

590,000 

750 

4,100 

(1,300,000) 

(2,100,000) 

(6,400) 

(21,000) 
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U.O  ESTIMATION  OF  PROPORTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  SURVEYS 


In  the  section  on  use  of  the  lognormal  approximation,  we  briefly 
considered  estimating  for  Muskegon  County  the  fraction  of  the  respon- 
dents to  the  mailed  questionnaire  whose  property  depth  was  within  some 
given  interval.  In  this  section  we  extend  this  estimation  procedure 
to  reach-wide  estimation  of  proportions  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  20%  stratified  random  sampling  scheme  proposed  for  future  surveys. 
Specifically  we  are  interested  in  answering  the  following  general  ques- 
tion. Suppose  that  a county  has  been  surveyed  according  to  our  proposed 
sampling  scheme  and  a particular  variable,  total  damage  for  example, 
fits  a lognormal  distribution.  Then  for  each  reach  of  the  county, 
how  might  we  best  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  entire  reach  popula- 
tion that  suffers  total  damage  within  some  fixed  range  (a,  b)? 

Our  basic  objective  then  is  to  find  a method  of  estimation  that, 
for  example,  will  accurately  estimate  the  fraction  of  the  population 
within  each  reach  suffering  total  damage  in  the  range  (a,  b) . Since 
the  fraction  responding  in  the  range  (a,  b)  is  the  fraction  responding 
below  b minus  the  fraction  responding  below  a,  good  estimates  of  pro- 
protions  within  intervals  result  from  a good  method  for  estimating  the 
stratum  population  c.d.f.  That  is,  if  F(*)  estimates  the  population 
c.d.f.  of  total  damage  for  reach  //I  then  F(b)  - F(a)  estimates  the 
fraction  of  reach  //I  population  whose  total  damage  is  within  (a,  b)  . 
Therefore  to  answer  our  question  above,  we  need  only  find  the  best 
method  for  estimating  population  c.d.f.'s  for  each  reach. 

To  find  this  best  method  of  c.d.f.  estimation,  we  use  the  data 
from  Muskegon  County.  We  let  the  respondents  to  the  mailed  question- 
naire be  our  population  and  simulate  20%  stratified  random  samples 
(mlmicing  the  proposed  sampling  scheme)  of  these  respondents.  Then, 
because  the  population  ir.  known,  we  are  able  to  evaluate  the  accuracy 
of  the  various  methods  we  propose.  The  following  lognormal  variables 
are  used  in  this  evaluation:  Property  worth,  assessed  value,  Bluff 

distance.  Beach  lost,  total  damage,  and  total  cost. 

Four  methods  of  c.d.f.  estimation  have  been  considered  and  their 
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accuracies  evaluated.  For  each  method  five  20%  stratified  (by  reach 
number)  random  samples  were  taken  from  the  population  of  respondents, 
simulating  what  will  actually  occur  in  our  proposed  sample  survey. 
For  a particular  method  of  estimation,  each  sample  is  used  to  esti- 
mate the  population  c.d.f.  of  each  variable  within  each  strata  and 
the  accuracy  of  each  of  the  estimates  is  measured. 

We  restrict  our  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  estimation 
below  by  estimating  the  fraction  of  respondents  within  reach  111 
(strata  #1)  having  total  damage  within  (a,  b)  or  equivalently  log 
(total  damage)  within  (log  a,  log  b) . The  following  notation  is 
needed : 

x^»  ...»  x^  = log  (total  damage)  responses  for  reach  //I  population 
< x(2)  — •••  L X(N)  are  ordered  values  of  fac^,  ...,  x^} 

x,,  ....  x = 20%  random  sample  of  (x, , ....  x„) 
in  IN 

_ n n 

x.  - 1/n  l x s2  = 1/ (n  - 1)  l (x  - x )2 

1 J 1 i-1  1 1 

■ sample  average  for  reach  P 1 

s*  • sample  variance  for  reach  HI 

— ■ overall  average  of  all  values  of  log  (total  damage) , making 

use  of  the  20%  samples  from  all  the  reaches 

s ■ overal  variance  estimate  making  use  of  data  from  all  reaches 
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11.1  METHOD  1 


Making  use  of  only  intra-reach  data,  the  discrete  c.d.f.  of 
x^,  Xj,  is  approximated  by  the  c.d.f.  of  a normal  (x^,  s^)  random 

variable.  Our  estimate  here  is  the  probability  that  a normal  (x^,  s^) 
random  variable  lies  in  the  interval  (log  a,  log  b) , which  after 
standardization  to  a normal  (0,  1)  variable  can  be  written  as 


log  b - x.  - log  a - x 

» ( — 4 *( =— M 


where  $ is  the  normal  (0,  1)  c.d.f.  Note  that  this  is  the  same  type 
estimate  as  proposed  in  the  section  on  the  use  of  lognormal  distribu- 
tions; however,  it  is  applied  oniy  to  reach  #1  here  rather  than  the 
whole  county.  We  will  see  later  that  the  small  amount  of  data  used 
in  this  method  (20%  of  43  cases  in  reach  #1  “ 8 cases)  limits  the 
accuracy  of  the  method. 

To  evaluate  how  well  the  c.d.f.  of  a normal  (x^ , s*)  estimates 
the  discrete  c.d.f.  of  x^,  ....  x^  we  construct  Midas  scatter  plots 
of  the  following  for  each  of  the  five  random  samples  taken: 


i - 1/2 
N 


vs 


. $ (' 


ill 


- X 


-1) 


i 


1, 


• • • 9 


N. 


( y-axis)  (x-axis) 

x.  . _ x 

Since  the  term  4>  ( ^ ^ ) estimates  the  fraction  of  respondents 

whose  total  damage  is  <_  x^  and  since  we  know  this  number  is  i/N, 
then  an  accurate  estimate  should  appear  as  the  identity  function 
(y  - x)  in  the  scatter  plot.  The  five  plots  (one  for  each  random 
sample)  may  be  plotted  simultaneously  because  the  y-axis  stays  the 
same  from  sample  to  sample.  Such  a simultaneous  plot  (Plot  11.1) 
appears  below  with  2-6  numbering  different  random  samples.  Number  1 
represents  the  average  plot  of  the  five  samples  constructed  by  averag- 
ing the  x-values  over  the  five  samples  for  each  fixed  y-value.  Note 
that  "X"  represents  Lhe  simultaneous  occurance  of  two  of  the  numbers 
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1,  6 . The  variability  of  these  plots  about  the  line  y « x 

demonstrates  the  sampling  variance  of  this  estimation  procedure,  which 
is  large  in  this  particular  plot.  In  order  to  get  an  overall  measure 
of  how  close  ea<Ji  pint  fits  Lhe  line  y = x (a  measure  of  the  methods 
accuracy),  we  compute  the  following  statistics  for  each  random  sample: 


Koimogorov-Srai rnoff  (K-S) 
x - x 


max 

i-1 , . . . ,N 


♦ *)  - 
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1 - 1/2 
N 


Cramer-Von  Mises  (C-VM) 


1 N 
- y 

\ N L 
i-1 


The  five  K-S  and  five  C-VM  statistics  are  averaged  resulting  in  .213 
and  .136  respectively  for  total  damage.  Beach  number  1.  These  two 
numbers  may  be  interpreted  as  the  overall  maximum  deviation  and  the 
overall  expected  deviation  of  the  plot  respectively.  These  two  stat- 
istics may  be  used  for  a comparison  of  the  four  methods.  Table  11.1 
provides  the  average  (over  five  samples)  K-S  and  C-VM  statistics  for 
each  variable  and  strata. 


TABLE  11.1 


Variable 

Reach  1 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  2 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  3 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  4 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  5 
K-S  C-VM 

Property  worth 

.154 

.086 

.174 

.085 

.208 

.120 

,249 

.152 

.192 

.135 

Assessed  value 

.171 

.119 

.097 

.060 

.192 

.098 

.356 

.185 

.191 

.101 

Bluff  distance 

.193 

.098 

.113 

.054 

.251 

.148 

.292 

.197 

.310 

.201 

Beach  lost 

.238 

129 

.107 

.049 

.213 

.115 

.271 

.153 

.215 

.118 

Total  damage 

.213 

.136 

.180 

.095 

.125 

.066 

.278 

.154 

.232 

.154 

Total  cost 

.253 

.164 

.123 

.067 

.199 

.110 

.187 

.101 

.228 

.169 

After  comparing  this  table  with  equivalent  tables  of  subsequent 
methods,  Method  1 was  found  to  be  the  worst. 
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11.2  METHOD  2 


In  direct  contrast  to  Method  1,  we  make  use  of  all  the  log  (total 

damage)  responses  in  our  random  sample  from  all  five  reaches  and  treat 

them  as  if  they  all  came  from  stratum  (reach)  1.  We  approximate  the 

discrete  c.d.f.  of  x.,  ....  x with  the  c.d.f.  of  a Normal  (x,  s') 

1 N 

random  variable.  Our  estimate  here  is 


ft(!°S  b x)  _ * 

Such  an  estimate  is  the  result  of  fitting  a normal  curve  for  log 
(total  damage)  using  the  data  sampled  from  the  entire  county  and  pre- 
dicting the  population  distributions  of  each  of  the  five  reaches  from 
it. 

Justification  of  this  method  and  the  next  two  methods  results 
from  both  theoretical  considerations  and  the  marginal  significance  of 
the  F-test  from  the  analysis  of  variance  as  explained  in  the  section 
on  estimation  of  totals.  If  the  F test  i9  not  significant  then  the 
reaches  may  represent  somewhat  artificially  created  strata.  Under 
these  circumstances  sampling  variability  may  be  reduced  considerably 
bv  making  use  of  all  the  data  to  estimate  the  population  c.d.f.  of 
each  reach. 

As  in  Method  1 we  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  this  method  by  plot- 
ring the  following  for  each  of  the  five  stratified  random  samples'. 


v„  .(^) 

(y-axis)  (x-axis) 


i = 1, 


N 


The  simultaneous  plot  given  below  (Plot  11.2)  is  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  plot  for  Method  1. 

This  plot  shows  the  method  to  be  slightly  biased  (the  plot  is 
not  centered  about  y •*  x) , however  the  reduction  in  sampling  variabil- 
ity more  than  compensates  for  the  bias  to  make  this  estimator  better 
than  that  of  Method  1.  This  is  reflected  in  the  average  K-S  and  C-VM 
statistics  given  in  Table  11.2  below: 
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PLOT  11.2 


TABLE  11.2 


Reach  1 Reach  2 Reach  3 Reach  4 Reach  5 


Variable 

K-S 

C-VM 

K-S 

C-VM 

K-S 

C-VM 

K-S 

C-VM 

K-S 

C-VM 

Property  worth 

.179 

.097 

.248 

.129 

.195 

.098 

.171 

.087 

.150 

.081 

Assessed  value 

.140 

.212 

.232 

.129 

.187 

.095 

.389 

.221 

. 151 

.0711 

Bluff  distance 

.161 

.095 

.114 

.055 

.252 

.143 

.216 

.123 

.138 

.059 

Beach  lost 

.222 

.103 

.114 

.052 

.138 

.065 

.215 

.131 

.230 

.101 

Total  damage 

.183 

.109 

.213 

. ! 25 

.096 

.049 

.187 

.081 

.111 

.057 

Total  cost 

.100 

.059 

.172 

.108 

.183 

.089 

.187 

.096 

.157 

.071 

We  find  Method  2 to  b«.  better  than  Method  1;  Method  3,  an  average  of 
Methods  1 and  2,  is  found  to  be  better  than  either  Method  1 or  2. 
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11.3  METHOD  3 


( 


Averaging  the  estimators  proposed  in  Methods  1 and  2 results  in 
the  best  of  the  4 methods  of  estimation  considered.  We  approximated 
the  population  c.d.f.  of  reach  1 with  the  following  c.d.f.: 


1/2  4> 


'1  ’ S! 


> + 1/2  Vs  ('} 


where  . ( • ) is  tha  c.d.f.  of  a Normal  (x. , sf^)  variable,  etc. 

35  ^ » s-|  11 

Such  a c.d.f.  estimato-  results  iw  a frequency  estimator  for  (a,  b) 
which  is  the  average  of  Methods  1 and  2: 


We  ' valuate  the  method's  ncciracj  with  a simultaneous  plot  of  the 
following  for  each  of  Lb*  five  stratified  random  samples: 


1-  1/2 

* N 


vs.  1/2  ♦ 


( ,!i — ) 


- x 


+ 1/2  « 


i - l. 


N. 


As  the  plot  below  shows  (Plot  11.3),  Method  3 strikes  a compromise 
between  the  bias  of  Method  2 and  the  high  sampling  variability  of 
Method  1.  The  net  eif  ct  is  to  orodu  e a method  better  than  either  1 
or  ?,  as  can  be  seen  by  < omparinv  Table  11.3  of  average  K-S  and  C-VM 
statistics  with  the  previ  'us  two  tables. 


TAB  I E 11.3 


Variable 

Reach  1 
K-S  C-VM 

Roa< 

K-S 

•h  2 
C-VM 

Reach  3 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  4 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  5 
K-S  C-VM 

Property  worth 

.1  19 

.080 

.184 

.083 

.168 

.086 

.185 

.089 

.106 

.055 

Assessed  value 

.172 

. 1°2 

.168 

.0S8 

.186 

.085 

.353 

.178 

.140 

.066 

Bluff  distance 

.141 

.071 

.120 

.037 

.198 

.108 

.167 

.097 

.161 

.090 

Beach  lost 

.237 

.113 

.114 

.047 

.123 

.060 

.140 

.070 

.149 

.065 

Total  damage 

.141 

.079 

.123 

.068 

.124 

.064 

.159 

.072 

.120 

.059 

Total  cost 

.142 

.090 

.092 

.049 

.189 

.0948 

.128 

.074 

.165 

.071 
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The  optimal  weighting  of  Methods  1 and  2 has  not  been  determined;  how- 
ever, the  following  c.d.f.  did  not  perform  nearly  as  well  as  Method 
3s 


*_  C) 

Vi 


4/5  ♦_  (•) 
**• 


11.4  METHOD  4 


This  method  makes  use  of  an  average  of  stratum  1 sample  data  and 
overall  county  sample  data  to  estimate  the  parameters  of  the  fitted 
normal  distribution.  Stratum  1 population  c.d.f.  is  estimated  by  the 
c.d.f.  of  a Normal  (0  •=  1/2  + 1/2  x,  * 1/2  + 1/2  s^)  random 

variable.  Such  a c.d.f.  estimator  results  in  a frequency  estimator  for 
(a,  b)  of  the  form: 

♦(Iog ; - *)  - 

We  determine  the  method's  accuracy  by  plotting  the  following 
(Plot  11.4)  for  each  of  the  five  stratified  random  samples: 


i - 1, 


N. 


Although  this  method  performed  better  than  the  first  two,  it  did 
not  fit  quite  well  as  Method  3,  as  we  see  from  the  average  K-S  and 
C-VM  statistics. 


TABLE  11.4 


Variable 

Reach  1 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  2 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  3 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  4 
K-S  C-VM 

Reach  5 
K-S  C-VM 

Property  worth 

.159 

.085 

.153 

.063 

.185 

.115 

.167 

.085 

.125 

.065 

Assessed  value 

.190 

.118 

.145 

.084 

.207 

.100 

.356 

.169 

.142 

.071 

Bluff  distance 

.165 

.100 

.123 

.063 

.192 

.110 

.182 

.113 

.135 

.069 

Beach  lost 

.184 

.084 

.125 

.059 

.146 

.077 

.298 

.177 

.133 

.066 

Total  damage 

.136 

.078 

.163 

.088 

.111 

.053 

.217 

.101 

.132 

.066 

Total  cost 

.086 

.047 

.126 

.066 

.180 

.080 

.201 

.110 

.171 

.079 
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The  simulation  of  otir  sampling  scheme  using  the  respondents  to 
the  mailed  questionnaire  as  our  population  shows  Method  3 best.  Met ho  1 
4 a close  second,  Method  2 third,  and  Method  1 worst.  We  again  point, 
out  the  reason  for  he  success  of  Methods  3 and  4.  The  marginal  sig 
nificance  of  the  F-test  from  the  analysis  of  variance  of  log  (total 
damage)  suggests  that  the  reaches  are  from  a statistical  viewpoint 
somewhat ' art i f ic ial . Pooling  the  data  from  all  the  reaches  reduces 
sampling  variabili  y in  the  estimation  but  also  introduces  a small  bias. 
Methods  3 and  4 trade-off  the  bias  of  the  pooled  estimate  in  Method  2 
and  the  large  sampling  variability  of  the  estimate  in  Method  1 to  give 
the  best  methods  of  estimating  strata-wide  c.d.f.'s. 

What  estimation  procedure  should  be  used  to  estimate  strata-wide 
proportions  for  lognormal  variables  of  future  surveys?  Since  the  best 
methods  in  Muskegon  County  were  a result  of  the  statistical  artificial 
ity  of  the  strata,  we  suggest  that  either  Method  3 or  4 (preferably 
Method  3)  be  used  for  uncensused  reaches  when  the  F-test  in  the  analy- 
sis of  variance  of  log(variable)  is  not  significant. 


12.0  PREDICTING  FUT.URE  WATER  LEVELS 


A time  series  Is  a sequence  of  measurements  Indexed  by  time. 

Our  example  Is  the  series  of  115  average  yearly  lake  levels  at  Harbor 
Beach,  Michigan  from  1860  to  1974,  denoted  as  (Y^:  t ■ i860,  ..., 

1974).  For  each  of  the  next  5 years  we  would  like  to  estimate  the  mar- 

• » *• 

ginal  probability  that  the  average  yearly  water  level  exceeds  a certain 

critical  level.  More  specifically,  if 

A^  " (event  that  the  average  lake  level  for  year  1 exceeds  a 
certain  critical  level) 

for  1 ■ 1975,  ...,  1979  then  we  would  like  to  estimate  Prob  (A^)  for 

each  1.  Note  that  Prob  (A^)  is  a marginal  probability  since  each  event 

At  refers  to  its  intended  year  1 only  and  makes  no  mention  of  whether 
the  critical  level  was  or  was  not  exceeded  for  any  other  year.  These 
probabilities  are  to  be  used  in  a cost  benefit  analysis. 

In  order  to  ebilmate  these  probabilities,  a model  is  necessary. 

A spectral  analysis*  performed  on  the  residuals  of  the  time  series, 
i.e.  - Y t » 1860,  ...»  1974),  indicated  that  the  following 

model  might  be  used  to  "explain"  the  residuals: 

Rt  = 1.2069  * Rt  x - .35264  * Rfc2  ♦ 

where  is  an  error  term.  Such  a model  is  called  second  order  auto- 
regressive model  becuase  Rt  is  regressed  (least  squares)  on  the  two 
preceding  values  of  the  time  series.  The  model  above  is  also  station- 
ary, meaning  that  this  model  is  characteristic  of  a residual  series 
that  has  reached  some  form  of  steady  state  or  equilibrium . An  th»  sense 
that  statistical  properties  of  the  series  are  independent  of  time. 

The  fitted  model  above  has  an  R2  value  of  .827  (82. 7t  of  the  total 
sums  of  squares  of  the  residuals  is  explained  by  the  model).  Higher 
order  autoregressive  models  do  not  Increase  the  R-squared  statistic 
appreciably.  Such  a model  is  fit  using  the  following  Midas  commands 
where  VI  is  the  time  rerles  ) : 


* Jenkins  and  Watts,  Spectral  Analysis  and  Its  Applications.  Holden- 
Day  (1969),  pages  258  309. 
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TRANS  V2=ZER0MEAN  (VI)  LABEL=RESID 
REGRESSION  V=2 ; 2(-l),  2(-2)  OPTION=MEANZERO 
A plot  of  the  estimated  errors  in  the  model  above,  i.e. 


{et  = Rf  - 1.2069  * Rt_1  + .35264  * R : t = 1862,  ...,  1974  , 

suggests  assuming  a normal  error  structure  for  the  model.  Such  a nor 
mality  assumption  is  the  basis  for  our  estimates  of  the  probability 
of  exceeding  some  fixed  level. 

Estimation  of  the  probability  that  the  1975  lake  level  exceeds 
some  value  'a”  is  computed  as  follows.  Suppose  Rt(l)  = 1.2069  * R . 

- .35264  * Rf  ^ (prediction  oneyear  in  advance).  Then,  our  opinion 
about  the  1975  lake  level  can  be  expressed  by  a Normal  (£75*  ^75)  dis- 
tribution where 


a75  * R1975(1>  + Y 


1,2069  * R1974  - .35264  * R^  + Y 


1974  1974 

and  02  _ 1/113  £ [ R - R (l)]2  = 1/113  [ iz 

0 t-1862  t-1862 


The  estimate  fl  is  the  least  squares  predicted  residual  plus  Y and 
fl2^  is  the  variance  in  predicting  one  year  in  advance.  Theoretical 
justification  ("Bayesian  predictive  distributions")  can  be  given  for 
expressing  an  opinion  about  a future  observation  (average  1975  lake 
level)  with  . probability  distribution.  Rather  than  doing  this,  how 
ever,  we  give  an  intuitive  justification  for  such  an  expression  of 
opinion.  Consider  the  errors  in  predictions  one  year  in  advance 
written  as 

■*  t 

Yt  " lRt(1)  + *1  - Yt  - (1.2069  * R - .35264  * R + Y) 

- Rt  - Rt(D  - ft 

for  t - 1862,  ...,  1974  A histogram  of  {f ^ } appears  normally  distrib- 
uted. This  suggests  that  our  error  in  predicting  ^^75  (this  error 
is  a random  variable  since  the  average  1975  lake  level  has  not  yet 
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been  realized)  may  also  be  assumed  to  a normal  random  variable  with 
mean  and  variance  given  by  the  mean  and  variance  of  ( € ).  However,  the 
mean  and  variance  of  the  errors  from  least  squares  regression, 

are  0 and  d2^  respectively.  If  *^75  is  the  average  lake  level  for 
1975  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Y 7^  ” O75  has  a Normal 
(0,  d2^)  distribution  or  that  represents  a random  observation 

from  a Normal  (#75*  d^)  distribution.  Making  use  of  this  assumption, 
the  probability  that  the  1975  lake  level  exceeds  "a"  or  ProbtY^^  > a} 
is  estimated  by  the  probability  a Normal  (O75*  d2^)  random  variable 
exceeds  "a."  After  standardization  this  is  written  as 

a - 0. 


1 - ♦(- 


75 

*75 


)• 


Estimation  of  the  probability  that  the  1976  lake  level  exceeds 
"a"  (saying  nothing  about  what  happened  in  1975  so  that  a marginal 
probability  is  being  estimated)  is  as  follows:  let 


Rt(2)  - 1.2069  * Rt_1(l)  - .35264  * R 

where  Rt  ^ is  replaced  by  a 1-year-in-advance  predicted  value  so  that 
Rt(2)  predicts  R^  based  on  data  Rf  Rt  3*  ••••  which  is  two  or 
more  years  in  advance.  A histogram  of  (Rt  - R^ (2 ) s t ■ 1863,  ...,  1974} 
appears  normally  distributed  and  justifies  the  approximate  normality 
assumption  for  the  errors  in  such  two  year  predictions.  Because  of 
such  a histogram,  our  opinion  about  the  1976  lake  level  can  be 


R1976(2)  + Y 


expressed  by  a Normal  (0,,,  d2  ) distribution  where  fl_, 

70  70  70 

1974 

and  d2  ■ 1/112-  T (R  - R (2))2.  The  estimated  probability  of 
76  t-1863  C t 


exceeding  water  level  "a"  in  1976  is 


1 - ♦(- 


a - 0 


76 


76 


■). 


To  predict  the  1977  level  we  predict  three  years  in  advance  as 
follows:  R (3)  - 1.2069  * R (2)  - .35264  R 2(1)  predicts  Rt  three 

years  in  advance.  The  normal  appearance  of  the  histogram  of 
fRt  - R£(3):  t • 1864,  ...,  1974}  suggests  using  a Normal  877) 
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distribution  where  p ^ = ^1977^)  + Y and 

1974 

«?7  - 1/lH  I (R  - R (3)}2 
“ t-1864  c 

to  approximate  ou  pi  ion  ab  >ut  the  1977  water  level. 

Such  norma  1 1 1 >trit uted  opinions  can  he  computed  an  arbitrary 

number  of  years  idvano  witl  increasing  variance  estimates  for 
their  distributions,  i.e.,  d*  _ £ d^  £ ...  • We  emphasize,  how- 

ever, that  the  reliability  of  estimates  computed  from  such  normally 
distributed  opinions  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  years  ahead 
we  are  predicting.  Regretfully,  prediction  more  than  five  years  in 
advance  using  this  method  is  unreliable. 

We  again  point  out  the  marginal  nature  of  the  estimates,  i.e., 
each  estimate  refers  only  to  the  probability  of  exceeding  for  its 
intended  year. 

Except  for  the  variance  estimates,  all  computations  involved  here 
can  be  easily  done  on  a calculator.  The  following  sequence  of  Midas 
commands  will  coraputj  6 , , ....  d£  : 

TRANS  V3-LINEAR  VARIABLE=2 (-1) , 2(-2)  RELATION-1 . 2069 , -.35264  L-PRED1YR 
TRANS  V4-LINEAR  V=V-]),  2(-2)  REL-1.2069,  -.35264  L-PRED2YR 
TRANS  V5-LINEAR  V=4(-l),  3(-2)  REL-1.2069,  -.35264  L-PRED3YR 


TRANS  V12-LINEAR  V-ll(-l),  10(-2)  REL-1.2069,  -.35264  L-PRED10YR 
TRANS  RESULT-13-22  FUNCTION- SUBTRACT  VARIABLE- 3-12 ; 2 L-* 

COMPUTE  @A  RES- 1-10  FUN=P0WER(2)  V-13-22  L«*  STRATA-NONE 
SET  @A 

WRITE  * V-l-10 

The  one  case  written  for  variable  #1  is  d:L,  for  variable  02  is  d2  , 

75  76 

etc . 
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13.0  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


We  summarize  the  main  points  of  our  recommendations  below. 

Prelist 

Adequate  care  should  be  taken  In  preparation  of  the  prellst. 

A poor  prelist  may  seriously  bias  estimates  of  total  losses  suffered 
within  a county.  See  the  Introduction  and  section  8 for  relevant 
discussion. 

Questionnaires  and  Coding,  Section  2 

1.  Questions  asked  on  the  mailed  questionnaire  should  be  asked 
in  identical  form  on  the  interview  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
two  questionnaires  more  meaningful. 

2.  Questions  should  be  revised  so  that  the  following  three  re- 
sponses are  distinguishable:  missing  datum,  value  of  zero, 

inability  to  answer  the  question. 

3.  Various  questions  should  be  eliminated,  modified,  or  added 

to  improve  the  quality  of  information  obtained  from  question- 
naires. 

4.  Possible  responses  to  a categorical  question  should  be  listed 
on  the  questionnaire  in  a mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive 
fashion  to  remove  difficulties  in  interpreting  respondents' 
answers . 

Distribution  of  Variables  From  Mailed  Questionnaire  for  Six  Counties. 
Section  3 

1.  Fourteen  variables  have  a multinomial  distribution. 

2.  The  non-zero  and  non-missing  values  of  the  following  ten 

variables  can  be  described  reasonably  well  with  a lognormal 
distribution:  assessed  value,  property  depth,  property  worth, 

total  damage,  total  coat,  bluff  height,  beach  depth,  bluff 
lost,  bluff  distance,  and  beach  lost. 
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Use  of  fit:  Lognorm  1 Approximation,  Section  4 


1.  The  sample  mean  and  variance  of  a variable  which  is  approxi- 
mately lognormal  provide  misleading  information  regarding 
shape  and  skewness  of  the  variable's  distribution.  However, 
the  mean  and  variance  of  the  log  of  the  variable  describe  the 
variable's  distribution  completely. 

2.  Since  the  log  of  a variable  which  is  approximately  lognormal 

is  approximately  normal,  the  log  of  a lognormal  type  variable 
may  be  appropriately  used  in  all  statistical  procedures  based 
on  the  assumption  of  normality.  Such  procedures  used  during 
the  course  of  th  s analysis  include:  regression  analysis, 

paired  and  two-sample  t-tests,  and  analysis  of  variance. 

3.  Lognormal  models  can  be  used  to  construct  tolerance  intervals 
and  estimate  population  proportions  within  specified  ranges. 

4.  Lognormal  fits  within  individual  reaches  for  the  ten  lognormal 
type  variables  were  good  when  reaches  were  large  enough.  For 
small  reaches  we  suggest  in  our  sampling  scheme  that  a census 
be  taken  so  that  fitting  a distribution  is  not  necessary. 

Outliers,  Section  5 

All  outliers  should  be  carefull  checked  for  coding  errors,  key- 
punching or  typing  errors,  and  response  errors.  A call  or  visit 
to  respondent  may  be  necessary  to  check  the  validity  of  a response 
if  an  outlier  is  found  not  to  be  the  result  of  a clerical  error. 

Mailed  Questionnaire  vs.  Personal  Interview,  Section  6 

1.  So  that  all  differences  in  responses  between  mailed  question- 
naire and  personal  interview  will  be  attributable  to  differ- 
ences in  techniques  of  obtaining  Information,  wording  of 
questions  should  be  identical  in  both  settings. 

2.  No  statistically  significant  differences  between  responses  to 
mailed  questionnaire  and  personal  interview  were  found  for  the 
variables  tested. 
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3. 


When  measures  of  central  tendency  for  questionnaire  and 
interview  data  were  compared,  respondents  were  found  gener- 
ally to  give  higher  answers  on  the  mailed  questionnaire  than 
during  the  interview  for  all  four  damage  and  loss  variables: 
total  damage,  total  cost,  bluff  loss,  and  beach  loss. 

4.  Those  who  will  use  these  results  to  make  decisions  must  decide 
whether  responses  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  actual  damages  suffered  or  if  these  responses 
might  tend  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  actual  damages  suffered 
from  high  lake  levels.  The  presence  of  an  interviewer  seems 
to  have  a conservative  effect  on  answers  to  many  questions. 

Respondents  vs.  Nonrespondents,  Section  7 

1.  No  statistically  significant  differences  between  answers  given 
by  respondents  and  nonrespondents  in  the  personal  interview 
setting  could  be  found  for  the  variables  tested. 

2.  When  measures  of  central  tendency  for  respondents  and  non- 
respondents were  compared,  respondents  were  found  generally 
to  give  larger  answers  for  property  worth,  property  depth, 
beach  depth,  and  total  cost  than  did  nonrespondents.  Non- 
respondents tended  to  report  greater  beach  and  bluff  losses. 
Thus,  these  results  indicate  that  nonrespondents  tend  to  have 
smaller,  less  valuable  properties  than  respondents,  and  to 
have  suffered  greater  beach  and  bluff  losses  from  the  high 
lake  levels. 

Estimates  of  Total s for  Six  Counties,  Section  8 

Estimates  based  on  responses  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  of  actual 
damages  suffered  (total  damage,  total  cost,  bluff  loss,  and  beach 
loss)  were  made  for  Alcona,  Chippewa,  Huron,  Manistee,  Muskegon, 
and  Schoolcraft  Counties. 
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Sampling  Plan,  Section  9 


1.  We  suggest  two  possible  sampling  plans: 

1.  Stratified  (by  reach)  simple  random  sampling  for  each 
county. 

II.  Stratified  (by  reach)  systematic  sampling  if  we  would 

like,  for  instance,  for  the  sample  to  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted along  the  shoreline. 

2.  Sample  size  within  a particular  reach  is  computed  as 

s ■ maximum  (20%  of  reach  size,  30) 
sample  size  2 minimum  (x,  reach  size) 

3.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  there  are  no  nonrespondents 
in  a random  sample  so  that  meaningful  analyses  can  be  made. 
Nonrespondents  should  not  be  ignored  or  replaced  in  the 
sample — otherwise  the  randomness  of  the  sample  is  destroyed 
and  interpretations  of  results  are  confused. 

4.  A census  of  outliers  not  found  to  be  coding  errors  should 
be  conducted. 

5.  Personal  Interviews  should  be  given  to  40  randomly  chosen 
respondents  to  the  mailed  questionnaire,  and  comparisons 
such  as  in  section  6 made. 

6.  In  view  of  the  present  high  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
we  propose  that  our  sampling  plan  be  used  on  as  many  (pre- 
ferably all)  remaining  counties  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
as  possible.  Crcsi-county  comparisons  would  not  be  possible 
otherwise.  Since  response  rates  to  the  questionnaires  may 
drop  appreciably  with  water  levels  if  the  sampling  process 
were  to  continue  over  a period  of  years,  we  recommend  that 
all  sampling  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Estimation  of  Totals  for  Future  Surveys,  Section  10 

Eight  methods  of  estimating  strata-wide  totals  for  total  damage 
total  cost,  bluff  lost,  and  beach  lost  based  on  a 20%  strati- 
fied random  sample  were  considered.  A procedure  for  choosing 
"best"  methods  of  estimating  total  losses  for  future  surveys  is 
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described . 


Estimation  of  Proportions  fot  Future  Surveys.  Section  11 

Four  methods  for  estimating  strata-wlde  proportions  were  con- 
sidered for  the  approximately  lognormal  variables  property 
worth,  assessed  value,  bluff  distance,  beach  loss,  total  damage 
and  total  cost.  For  each  variable  the  best  method  involved 
averaging  a reach-wide  lognormal  fit  and  a county-wide  lognoru.a 
fit  and  using  this  average  distribution  to  estimate  the  distrib 
tion  of  the  roach  population. 

Predicting  Future  Water  Levels,  Section  12 

The  following  second  order  stationary  autoregressive  model  was 

used  to  describe  the  residuals 

{R  - Y - Y t = 1860,  ....  1974} 

of  the  time  series  f Y } , the  average  yearly  lake  levels  at 
Harbor  Beach,  Michigan: 

Rt  - 1.2069  * Rt  l - . 35264  * Rt_2  + 

Using  the  normality  of  the  error  structures  from  this  model,  our 
opinions  about  the  average  yearly  lake  levels  for  subsequent  years 
may  be  described  individually  using  normal  distributions.  Esti- 
mates of  marginal  probabilities  of  exceeding  a fixed  value  for 
subsequent  years  are  computed  from  such  normal  distributions. 
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appendix  V-* 


Class* 

Value 

Variable  Name 

Class 

Value 

Variable  ! 

A 

VI 

IDN01 

A 

V30 

FLOOD-H 

A 

V2 

ASSESVAL 

A 

V31 

FLOOD- J1 

A 

V3 

ASSESDAT 

A 

V32 

FLOOD- J 2 

A 

V4 

RATIO 

A 

V33 

ERODE-A 

A 

V5 

FRONTAGE 

A 

V34 

ERODE- B 

A 

V6 

PROPDEPT 

A 

V35 

ERODE-C 

A 

V7 

REACHNO 

A 

V36 

ERODE-D 

C 

V8 

DWELLING 

A 

V37 

IDN03 

C 

V9 

A6A1 

A 

V38 

ERODE-E 

C 

V10 

A6A2 

A ' 

V39 

ERODE-F 

C 

Vll 

A6A3 

A 

V40 

ERODE-G 

A 

V12 

N0DWELL1 

A 

V41 

ERODE-H 

A 

V13 

N0DWELL2 

A 

V42 

ERODE- J1 

A 

VI 4 

NODWELL3 

A 

V43 

ERODE- J2 

C 

V15 

DWFLTYP1 

• C 

V44 

ACTION- 1 

C 

V]  6 

DWELTYP2 

A 

V45 

DATEACT1 

c 

V17 

DWKLTYP3 

A 

V46 

C0STMAT1 

A 

via 

PROPVORT 

A 

V47 

C0STLAB1 

A 

V19 

PROPDELT 

C 

V48 

SUCCESS1 

C 

V20 

PROTACT? 

C 

V49 

ACTION 

A 

V21 

IDN02 

A 

V50 

DATEACT2 

C 

V22 

DAMAGE? 

A 

V51 

C0STMAT2 

A 

V23 

FLOOD-A 

A 

V52 

C0STLAB2 

A 

V24 

FLOOD- B 

C 

V53 

SUCCESS2 

A 

V25 

FLOOD-C 

c 

V54 

ACTION-3 

A 

V26 

FI. 00  D-D 

A 

V55 

DATEACT3 

A 

V27 

FLOOD-E 

A 

V56 

IDN04 

A 

V28 

FLOOD  F 

A 

V57 

C0STMAT3 

A 

V29 

FLOOD-G 

A 

V58 

C0STLAB3 

* Clar« 

rode  C 

• categorical ; 

A * analytical. 

So  lie 
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Class  Value  Variable  Name 


c 

V59 

SUCCESS3 

c 

V60 

B5 

A 

V61 

NOFLOOD 

A 

V62 

FFMAXHT 

C 

V63 

SEEPAGE? 

A 

V64 

BASEMENT 

A 

V65 

KAXWAVE 

A 

V66 

SHORDIST 

A 

V67 

BEACHLOS 

A 

V68 

BANKLOST 

A 

V69 

BANKHGT 

A 

V70 

BLUFFHGT 

A 

V71 

BEACHDEP 

A 

V72 

BLUFFLOS 

A 

V73 

BLUFFDIS 

A 

V74 

BEACLOST 

C 

V75 

FLOODINS 

A 

V76 

COMPDATE 

C 

V77 

Q-A-FFIP 

C 

V78 

HELPYOUR 

c 

V79 

RESULTS 
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APPENDIX  V-b 


- 

. . 


Variable  Code  for  Erosion  Interviews 


1 

- 

IDl 

c 

2 

- 

Respondent  ? 

c 

3 

- 

How  interviewed 

4 

- 

Date  of  interview 

5 

- 

Q 8 

6 

- 

Q9 

7 

- 

Building  footage 

6 

- 

Q12 

9 

- 

X of  living  area  occupied 

c 

10 

- 

Q14 

c 

11 

- 

Q15 

12 

- 

Property  worth 

c 

13 

- 

Method  of  estimation 

14 

- 

Date  of  estimation 

15 

- 

Q17 

c 

16 

- 

Method  of  estimation 

17 

- 

Date  of  estimation 

18 

- 

Ql9a  - structures 

19 

- 

Q19a  - contents 

20 

- 

Q20a 

21 

- 

TD2 

22 

- 

Q19b  - structure 

23 

- 

Q19b  - contents 

24 

- 

Q20b 

25 

- 

Q19c  - stairs 

26 

- 

Q20c 

27 

- 

Q19d  - lawns 

28 

- 

Q20d 

29 

- 

Q19e  - other 

30 

- 

Q20e 

c 

31 

- 

Q21 

32 

- 

Income  lost 

c 

33 

- 

Action  #1 

34 

- 

Date  of  action 

35 

- 

Cost  of  action 

c 

36 

- 

Success  of  action 

37 

- 

Action  //2 

38 

- 

Date  of  action 

39 

- 

ID#3 

40 

- 

Cost  of  action 

c 

41 

- 

Success  of  action 

42 

- 

Q24  - depth 

43 

- 

Q25  - stairs 

44 

- 

Q25  - cost  to  replace 

45 

- 

Q26  - septic 
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„ 46  - Q2b  - cost  to  replace 

47  - Q27  - residence 

48  - Q27  - house 

49  - Q27  - contents 

C 50  - Q28  - Building  typo  #1 

51  - Q28  - foot 

52  - Q28  - cost 

C 53  - Q28  - Building  type  #2 

54  - Q28  - foot 

55  - Q28  - cost 
C 56  - ID#4 

C 57  - Q28  - Building  typo  #3 

58  - 028  - foot 

59  - Q2R  - cost 

60  - Q?9  - 25  bluff 

61  - Q30  - 50  bluff 

62  - Q32  - 100  bluff 

63  - Q33  - 125  bluff 

64  - - 3.50  bluff 

65  - Q35  - 200  bluff 

66  - Q36  - other 

67  - Q37  - bluff  height 

68  - Q38  - bench  loss 

69  - Q39  - beech  depth 

70  - Q40  - buff  lose 

71  - Q41  - bluff  to  fouedstloe 

72  - Q42  - totel  front s§e 

73  - XD#5 

74  - Q43  - beech  length 

75  - Q44  - bluff  length 
C 76  - Residence  type 

C 77  - Flood  insurance 

78  - How  long  ouncd/reelded 

"C"  denotes  cetcgorlcal  variables 


Va  ■ »ble  C de  £ r Floor}  Int  erviews 


' ,r  ID ' 

C - R sp  nd  at? 

C 3 - interviewed 

- I)  ite  of  interview 

5 Q8A 

6 - Q8B 

7 - Q8C 

8 - Q9  - footage 

9 - Qll 

10  - Q12  - 7. 

11  - Q13  - years  occupied 

12  - Q1  ia  - No.  of  flood  events 

13  - Q14b  - date  of  flood 

14  QI4b  - date  of  flood 
C 15  - QI5  - property  use 

C lb  - Q16  - ownership 

17  - Q17a  - Property  worth 
C 18  - Method  of  estimation 
C 19  - Current  estimation? 

20  - Year  of  estimation 

21  - ul7b  - pioperty  worth,  low  levels 

22  - ID2  , 

23  - Q18&  - developed  property  worth 
C 24  - Method  of  estimation 

C 25  - Current  estimation? 

26  - Year  < f estimation 

27  - Q18b  - developed  property  worth,  low  levels 

28  - Q20  - flood  date 

29  - Q21  - hours  of  warning 

30  -"Q23a 

31  - Q23b 

32  - Q23c 

33  - Q2 3d 

34  Q25b  - structure 

5 - Q2rib  - contents 

3>  - "’5b  structure,  others 

37  - <■)  5b  - ■<  :r  ents,  others 

38  - Q'5b  - veh’cles 
<9  Q1  'b  - .1  iwn 

40  D3 

•'1  Q25b  - clean-up 
4 Q25b  - other 

43  - Q26 

44  - Q2 / - net  income  lost 
C 45  - Action  #1 


t 
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f 

I 


46  - Date  of  action  1 

47  - Cost  of  action  1 

C 48  - Success  of  action  1 
C 49  - Action  if 2 

50  - Date  of  action  2 

51  - Cost  of  action  2 

C 52  - Success  of  action  2 
C 53  - Action  #3 

54  - Date  of  action  3 

55  - Cost  of  action  3 

C 56  - Success  of  action  3 

57  - Q30  - height  of  storm  water 

58  - Q30a  - date 

59  - Q31  - depth  of  basement 
C 60  - Q31a  - seepage 

61  - ID4 

62  - Q32  - wave  height 

63  - Q33  - distance  to  sho;:e 

64  - Q34  - beach  lost 

65  - Q35  - bank  lost 

66  - Q36  - bank  height 

67  - Q37  - total  length  of  shoreline 

68  - Q38  - beech  length 

69  - Q39  - bank  length 

70  - Q40  - property  width 
C 71  - Flood  insurance? 

C 72  - Residence  type 

"C"  denotes  categorical  variables 
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Great  Lakes  Shoreline 
Damage  Questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  Is  designed  to  find  out  the  amount  of  damage 
suffered  by  lakeshore  property  owners  from  high  water  levels, 
the  attempts  property  owners  have  made  to  protect  their  homes 
and  land,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  actions.  Many  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  simply  by  marking  an  "X"  in  the  appropri- 
ate box.  An  arrow  lending  from  an  answer  box  indicates  the 
next  question  to  be  answered.  If  there  is  no  arrow  or  skip  in- 
struction, please  go  or.  to  the  next  question. 


LOCATION 

Al.  We  need  to  be  able  to  study  the  eife  ts  of  high  water  and  urine  weather 
conditions  on  specif le  .ireas.  Your  answers  to  the  first  series  of  ques- 
tions will  help  us  iocatu  your  property.  What  Is  your  lakeshore  stalling 

address? 

gmt-  

ADDRESS: . 


(CITY)  (COUNTY)  (STATE)  (ZIP) 

A3.  Does  your  property  front  on  the  lake? 


AS.  Please  indicate  the  location  of  your  property  as  accurately  aa  you  can 
on  the  enclosed  map,  by  making  an  "X"  at  the  spot  tdiere  your  property  la 


AA.  What  Is  th«>  name  of  the  public  road  nearest  your  property? 


This  road  Is  to  the  ( North/South/EaetA/eet ) of  your  property,  and 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

(CHECK  ONE) 

either  0 touches  your  property 
or  CD  feat  from  your  property 


i % • ** 


*5.  What  Is  fht  name  of  the  rosd  which  Intersects  the  above  road  nearest 
your  property? 


Thl*  road  Is  to  the  (North/South/E<ut/itt6t)  of  your  property,  and; 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

(CHECK  ONE) 

either  0 touches  your  property 

or  0 _________  feet  from  your  property 


A6.  Do  you  have  a house  cottage  or  any  other  dwelling  units  on  your  p < 


I 


YES 


ontlnue  with  A6a 
on  th  next  page. 


[^)  NO 


Skip  to  A7  on 
the  next  page. 


M 
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LIST  EACH  DWELLING  STRUCTURE 
IN  A SEPARATE  COLUMN 


< Aa. 


Abb. 


A6c. 


A7. 


AS. 


A9. 


kind  of  dvelllng(a)  do 
yow  have'  (For  example, 

bowse,  cottage,  mobile  hosie, 
iMttiwn!  house,  etc.)  j 

Uow  maty  dwelling  units  are 
I*  each  structure?  (single 
fuwily,,  duplex,  6 apartments, 
etc  ) 

'doer  is  the  structure  used? 
(CHECK  AS  MANY  AS  APPLY  FOR 
EACH  STRUCTURE) 

e 

AS  A SEASONAL  RESIDENCE 

□ 

□ 

□ 

AS  A PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 

□ 

□ 

□ 

AS  INCOME  PROPERTY 

□ 

□ 

□ 

These  next  questions  ere  to  determine  whet  effects.  If  any,  changes  in 
lake  levels  have  on  property  value.  If  you  were  to  sell  your  property 
new,  during  high  lske  levels,  how  much  do  you  think  you  could  get? 

$ 

If  the  lake  level  were  not  so  high  could  you  sell  your  property  for 
■ore,  less,  or  about  the  same? 


f 


MORE  WITHOUT  HIGH 
LAKE  LEVELS 


A8a.  How  much  more? 


□ ABOUT  THE  SAME 


LESS  WITHOUT  HIGH 
LAKE  LEVELS 


ASb.  How  such  less? 


S 


9 


Have  you  taken  any  protective  action  becauae  of  recant  high  water  levels, 
or  have  you  suffered  any  damage,  or  la  there  rlak  of  damage  to  your  lake* 
shore  property? 


Continue 


to  next  page 


Turn  to  page 


8 
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DAMAGE  ESTIMATE 


In  order  to  estimate  the  damage  caused  by  high  waters  (either  through  flooding 
or  erosion)  we  need  to  get  your  best  estimate  of  all  costs  you  have  Incurred 
from  Labor  Dav,  1972  until  Labor  Day,  1974. 

Bl.  Has  your  shoreline  property  sustained  any  actual  damage  due  to  high  lake 
levmls  since  Labor  Day,  19727 


-Skip  to  B4,  Neat  page 


B2.  Please  indicate  the  type  of  damage  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  loss 

in  dollars.  Enter  the  amount  in  the  FLOODING  EROSION 
appropriate  column  according  to  the  DUE  TO  HIGH  OF  SHORE 
type  of  damage  you  have  suffered.  LAKE  LEVELS  LINE 


a.  Structure  and  contents  of  residence 

b.  Detatched  garages  and  out  buildings 

c.  Docks  and  boathouses 

d.  Stairways  and  ramps 

a.  Crounds,  landscaping,  trees,  etc. 

f.  Clean  up  rosf: 

g.  Septic  ay-; torn 

h.  Loss  of  r>'nr~l  Income 
J.  Other  (F.e  s*  -pacify) 


B3.  TOTAL  AMOUNT  CF  DAMAGE 


$ 


$ 


DIAGRAM  I 


In  order  Co  get  a clear  Idea  of  Juat  what  flood  risk  your  house  is  under,  we 
would  like  you  to  refer  to  the  above  diagram  when  answering  the  following 
questions. 


Cl.  How  many  times  has  your  residence  been  flooded 

since  Labor  Day,  1972 ? 

C2.  Estimate  the  maximum  height  shove  the  first  floor 
elevation  that  the  storm  driven  water  has  reached 

on  your  residence.  _____________  FEET 

distance  "A"  above 


C3.  Are  you  experiencing  continuing  basement  seepage 
problems? 


C4. 


C5. 


C6. 


C7. 


ca. 


c*. 


O NO  BASEMENT 
GO  OH  TO  C5 


Estimate  the  number  of  feet  your  basement  floor 
la  below  the  existing  water  level. 


distance  "B"  above 


Estimate  the  maximum  height  of  any  wave  to  date 

that  has  acted  on  your  residence.  _____________ 

distance  "C”  above 

Estimate  the  distance  of  your  residence  from 

the  existing  shoreline.  ___________ 

distance  "D"  above 

About  how  many  feet  of  beach  have  you  lost?  

distance  "E"  above 

About  how  many  feet  of  bank  have  you  lost? 

distance  "F"  above 

How  high  is  you'  bank  above  existing  water  levels? 


FEET 

FEET 

FEET 

FEET 

FEET 

FEET 


distance  "G"  above 


PLEASE  TURN  TO  PACE  8 
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DIAGRAM  II 


Danger  of  EROSJON 


In  order  to  get  a clear  idea  of  Juet  what  rlak  your  houae  la  under,  we  would 
Ike  you  to  refer  to  the  above  dlagraa  whan  anawering  the  following  questions. 


Cl  What  la  the  approximate  height  of  the  bluff  or 
ebbankaaot  above  the  axle ting  water  level! 


D2.  How  deep  la  your  praaant  beach7 


03.  What  la  the  depth  of  bluff  loaa  due  to  erosion 
a luce  Labor  Day,  19727 


04.  Batlaata  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  or  egfeankaant  to  the  foundations  of  your 
house. 


03.  low  aany  feet  of  beach  have  you  lostT 


distance  "A"  above 
distance  "BH  above 

distance  "C"  above 


FEET 

FEET 


FEET 


distance  "0"  above 
distance  "E"  above 


FEET 

FEET 
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THE  QUESTIONS  ON  THIS  PAGE  ARE  FOR  EVERYONE 


El.  Do  you  currently  have  flood  insurance  coverage?  Q YES  Q NO 

E2.  Please  give  any  additional  conments  below,  or  tell  us  what  you  would  like 
to  see  done  by  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  high  lake  water. 


E3.  What  la  the  date  thla  form  waa  completed? 

(MONTH)  (DAY)  (YEA*) 

E4.  Pleaae  give  ua  you:  permanent  selling  addreaa  If  It  la  different  from  the 
one  given  on  page  one. 

□ SAME  AS  ADDRESS  GIVEN 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


(CITY)  (COUNTY)  (STATE)  (ZIP) 

TELEPHONE 

(AREA  CODE) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  Pleaae  return  thla  questionnaire  In 
the  post-paid  envelope  provided. 

To  express  our  appreciation  for  your  help  we  would  like  to  send  you  a copy  of 
some  of  the  major  findings  of  this  study.  If  you  would  like  to  see  these  re- 
sults, Just  check  the  appropriate  box  below.  For  your  convenience  we  have 
also  listed  several  other  publications  which  you  sty  request. 

D Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program 

D Brochure  entitled  H*lp  Xoure«lf  discussing  different  methods  of  shore  protection 
O Report  on  the  results  of  thla  study 


APPENDIX  V-d 


■ 7 v;: 


PLEASE 

PRINT 


ID  Code  No. 
Sub  Code  No . 


RESPONSES 


PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 
BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES 


1.  Greet  Lakes 


2.  State 


3.  County 

Reach A.  Interviewer 


3.  Date 


6.  Property 
Owner 


Telephone 

No. 


Address 


7.  Reapondent ' a Telephone 

Name  No.  

Address  


The  following  questions  are  to  determine  what  effects.  If  any.  changes 
In  lake  levels  have  had  on  your  property.  Specifically,  ^.formation 
le  being  gathered  for  the  period  Labor  Day  1972  to  Labor  Day  1974. 

S.  How  many  housing  units  occupy  this  property?  

(Where  more  than  one,  complete  a separate 
Interview  form  for  each  housing  unit, 
where  possible.) 


9.  How  many  of  the  housing  units  Just  mentioned 
are  subject  to  rlsW  f-om  erosion? 


10.  What  is  the  total  square  footage 
at  the  lakeshore? 

IP  DOH'T  KNOW 

CO  TO  QUESTIONS  11  4 12 


of  the  building  In  which  you  live 
- aq.  ft. 

IP  FIGURE  IS  PROVIDED 
CO  TO  QUESTION  13 


11.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  building  in  which  you  live  at  the 

lakeshore,  that  is 

••  What  is  the  length  j 

b.  What  le  the  width  , 

12.  How  many  etorles  are  there  in  this  building?  

13.  How  much  of  the  living  area  is  occupied  by  you  and  your 

dependence?  
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INTERVIEW  FORM 

RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'd) 

a 

or 

(thla  lncludas  a mortgage) 

(c.)  othar  / / Daacriba 


Tha  following  questions  ara  daalgnad  to  avaluata  tha  lnfluance  of  high  laka 
levels  on  tha  aarkat  valua  of  your  proparty. 

16.  What  la  tha  aarkat  valua  of  thla  property  given  tha  high 

laka  levela  and  existing  ratea  of  bluff  erosion?  $ 

a.  What  la  tha  basis  or  aathod  of  your  eatlaata? 

Recant  Bast  Appraiser’s  

Sals  / / Guess  / / Eatlaata  / / 

Recant  Sals  of  Property  

Similar  to  that  of  Youra  / / 

b.  Is  your  eatlaata  aada  In  currant  dollar  tans?  / / Yea  / / No 

If  not,  what  time  period  la  reflected  In  your  eatlaata?  

17.  What  would  you  eatlaata  tha  aarkat  valua  of  this  property 

to  be  If  noraal  laka  lavala  ware  to  return?  9 

a.  What  la  tha  basis  or  aathod  of  your  eatlaata? 

Recant  Beat  Appraiser's 

Bala  / / Cuaas  / / Estimate 

Recant  gala  of  Property  __ 
tlallar  to  that  of  Youra  / / 

b.  Is  your  eatlaata  aada  In  currant  dollar  tarns? 

If  not,  what  tlaa  period  la  reflected  In  your  eatlaata?  _______ 

It.  la  your  own  words,  what  would  cause  the  change  In  aarkat  value.  If  any, 
with  a return  to  noraal  laka  lavala? 

Response:  ______________________ 


(b.)  year  round  basis  / / 

(b.)  ranted  by  you  / / 


PERSONAL 
BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - 


14.  Is  your  residence  occupied  on 

(a.)  seasonal  basis  / / 

15.  Is  this  residence 

(a.)  owned  by  you  / / 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 


BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'd) 


The  following  questions  will  attempt  to  obtain  a detailed  estimate  of  damages 


experienced  from  labor  Day  1972  to  Labor 

19.  Will  you  please  estimate  the  costs 
of  damages  to  the  following  items 
between  Lab  -r  Day  1972  and  Labor 

Day  1974? 

a.  House 

Structure  $ 

Contents  $ 

b.  Other  Buildings 

Structure  $ 

Contents  $ 

c.  Stairways 

and  Walks  $ 

d . Lawn  $ 

a.  Other  (Specify) 


Day  1974. 

20.  On  what  dates  were  these  damages 
exrerienced? 


mo. 

yr- 

mo. 

yr. 

mo. 

yr- 

mo. 

yr. 

mo. 

yr. 

mo. 

yr. 

21.  Have  you  los’  any  rental  or  other  Income  obtained  from  the  use  of  your 
property  due  to  the  risk  of  erosion  or  because  of  actual  erosion  damages? 

/ T Ys«  / 7 No 

What  la  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  NET  INCOME  lost?  $ 

22.  The  following  questions  will  concern  any  protective  actions  you  may  have 
taken  at  any  t Ine  to  reduce  the  risk  of  damages  to  your  property,  due  to 
high  lake  levels. 

e.  lave  you  physically  relocated  any  buildings  / / Yes  / / No 

t (go  to  question  b' 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 

BLUFF  EROSION  DAMACES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'd) 


22.  a.  (1)  On  what  data? 


(2)  How  much  did  this  coat? 


Have  you  taken  temporary  or  emergency 
protective  measures?  /~ 


(1)  On  what  date? 


(now  go  to  part  b.) 

r Y**  / / No 

(go  to  pert  c.) 


(2)  How  much  did  this  coat?  $ 

you  attempted  to  provide  permanent 
structural  protect lor?  f 

(1)  On  what  date?  


(now  go  to  part  c.) 

Fa*  / / No 

(go  to  question  23) 


(2)  How  much  did  this  coat?  $ 

IF  FES  TO  QUESTIONS  22a,  b,  or  c:  IF  NO  TO  QUESTIONS  22a,  b,  and  c: 


23.  What  were  the  protective 
actions  taken  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  damages  to 
your  property? 

I 

a.  Please  describe: 


23.  Have  efforts  been  taken  at  any 
time  to  prevent  erosion  damages? 

/T  / Fes  f~  ' 7 No 
4— — (go  to  question  24) 


PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 

BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'd) 


INTERVIEWER:  (If  the  responses  to  questions  22  and  23. a.  Indicate  the 

construction  of  a shore  protection  structure,  proceed  to 
part  b.  below.  If  no  shore  protection  structures,  but 
some  other  protective  effort  taken,  go  to  part  e.  If  no 
protective  actions,  go  on  to  question  24) 

23,  b.  Can  you  furnish  us  a photograph  of  your  structure  that  we  can 
attach  to  thl->  questionnaire? 


/ / Yes  / / No 

(go  to  part  e.)  (go  to  part  c.) 

INTERVIEWER:  (Hand  out  copy  of  pictured  shoreline  protection  structures.) 


c.  Which  of  the  pictured  shoreline  protection  structures  most  closely 
looks  like  your  structure? 

Picture  No.  ________  / / Structure  not  pictured 

(go  to  part  e.)  (go  to  part  d.) 

INTERVIEWER:  (Pick  up  copy  of  pictured  shoreline  protection  structures.) 

d.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sketch  the  type  of  protective  structure 
constructed  at  your  property? 


/ / Yea  / / No 

(attach  sketch  to  (go  to  part  a.) 

questionnaire  and 
go  to  part  a. ) 

e.  Were  your  efforts  successful  In  preventing  erosion  damages? 


/ / Yes 


/ / No 


Please  explain: 


PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 

A LUFF  VROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Coat'd) 


24.  What  la  the  total  depth  of  this  property?  _____  feat 

The  following  questions  will  ask  about  dosages  you  would  experience  tf  bluff 
erosion  wx  to  coatlnuc  oa  into  the  future. 

23.  Mow  many  feet  of  additional  bluff  loss  from  the  existing  bluff  tine  Is 
requited  before  stairways  and  walks  are  damaged? 


What  would  the  dollar  value  of 
of  Its  replacement? 

26.  Bow  many  feet  of  additional  bluff 
required  before  the  septic  system 


feet 

such  a loss  be  or  the  cost 

$ 

loss  from  the  existing  bluff  line  Is 

Is  damaged? 

feet 


But  would  the  dollar  value  of  such  a lose  be  or  the 
cost  of  replacement? 

$ 

27.  Bow  many  feat  of  additional  bluff  loss  from  the  existing  bluff  line  Is 
required  before  your  residence  Is  damaged? 

feet 


a.  What  would  the  dollar  value  of  a complete  loss 
to  the  structure  of  your  residence  be?  9 


28. 


b.  What  would  the  dollar  value  of  damages  to 

the  contents  of  your  rssldence  be  If  you  could 
not  evacuate  these  in  time?  $ 


Bow  many  feet  of  additional  bluff 
lose  from  the  existing  bluff  line 
le  required  before  other  buildings 

ere  damaged? 


Whet  would  the  dollar 
value  of  complete  losses 
to  such  buildings  be? 


feet 

type  of  bldg. 


*. 


feet  9 

type  of  bldg.  — — — _ 

feet  i 

type  of  bldg. 

2».  If  23  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line  whet  would  the 
dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  treea,  ornamental  shrubs,  end 

landscaping  be? 

I 

30.  If  Instead  50  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line  what 
would  the  dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  ahrubs, 
landscaping  be? 

» 

31.  If  73  feet  of  bluff  wore  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line  what  would  tha 
dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  ahrube,  and  landscaping  bo? 

I 


( 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 

BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'd) 


32.  If  100  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line  what  would 
the  dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  shrobs,  and 

landscaping  be? 

S 

33.  If  125  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line,  what 
would  the  dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  landscaping  be? 

$ 

34.  If  150  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line,  what 

would  the  dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  landscaping  be?  $ 

35.  If  200  feet  of  bluff  were  lost  from  the  existing  bluff  line  what  would 
the  dollar  value  of  damages  to  lawn,  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
landscaping  be? 

$ 

36.  Are  there  any  other  Items  that  would  be  damaged  by  further  bluff  loas 
from  the  exist ing  bluff  line  that  have  not  already  been  discussed? 


I / Yes 


/ / No 

(go  to  question  37) 


Describe  (INTERVIEWER:  OBTAIN  DISTANCE  AND  S VALUES) 


PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 


I 

( 

BLUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Conc'd 


INTERVIEWER:  (Hand  the  respondent  the  card  with  the  bluff  p-.ofile  diagram 


on  It  and  read  the  following 

statement  and 

quc » ions  1 

Inis  standtud  drawing  can  be  used  In  a number  of  ways  to  answer  the  followlr 
questions.  Any  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  drawing  In  answering  the  questions 
should  be  made.  Penciled  modifications  which  more  clearly  Illustrate  your 
situation  should  be  made  directly  on  the  drawing. 

Question 

Diagram 

Exhibit 

Response 

37. 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  bluff  or  emoankment 
above  the  existing  level? 

A 

feet 

38. 

Whet  la  your  estimate  of  the 
number  of  feet  of  beach  width 
you  have  lost? 

E 

feet 

39. 

What  la  your  estimate  of  the 
width  of  your  present  beach? 

B 

feet 

40. 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the 
width  of  bluff  loss  due  to 
erosion  between  Labor  Day  1972 
and  Labor  Day  1974? 

C 

feet 

41. 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the 
distance  between  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  or  embankment  to  the 
foundation  of  your  residence? 

D 

feet 

INTERVIEWER:  TAKE  BACK  CARDS 

42. 

What  la  your  egtlmate  of  the 
total  length  of  shoreline 
for  this  property? 

Mot 

dia- 

gramed 

feet 

12 

‘-Thai  your  eatlua**  wf  the 
length  of  your  shoreline  for 
which  beach  has  been  lost? 

hot. 

di«- 

graMd 

feet 

44. 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the 
length  of  your  shoreline  for 
which  oluff  area  has  been  lost? 

Not 

dia- 

gramed 

feet 

4J.  Do  you  currently  hove  flood  Insurance  coverage:  / / Tea  / / No 

44.  How  long  have  you  owned  or  occupied  your  lakeahore  property!  ________ 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 


3LUFF  EROSION  DAMAGES  - RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  (Cont'oi 


INTERVIEWER'S  SHEF, 


Reco-4  your  evaluation  of  raapondenta  answer*  to  the  questions  In  general  and 
glee  particular  attention  to  queatlona  concerning  market  valued  (queetlona  16 
and  17.),  cost  estimates  of  damages  and  protective  actions,  and  estimates  of 
distances. 
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